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Ecclesinstircal Affairs. 
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CHURCH PATRONAGE IN SCOTLAND. 


On Monday evenin:: de Duke of Richmond, 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, laid 
upon the table of the House of Lords a Bill for 
the Abolition of Patronage in the Established 
Church of Scotland. We have more than once 
intimated to our readers otr suspicion that 
some such measure was in preparation, and, at 
first sight, the project struck us as a subtle 
move on the part of the friends of the Establish- 
ment principle to give to ita new lease of life 
north of the Tweed; possibly, also, to confirm 
and consolidate it in England and Wales. That 
such is the ultimate object of the Government 
proposal can hardly be doubted. Indeed, the 
Duke of Richmond, in setting forth his motives 
for the introduction of the bill, frankly avowed 
asmuch. He told his fellow peers that he was 
anxious ‘‘ to extend and perpetuate the Church 
Establishment in Scotland”; that be was of 
opinion that no blessing is so.great to any coun- 
try as that of an Established Church”; and 
that he could foresee ‘‘ no objection to the mea- 
sure he intended to propose, except one which 
might be felt by those who, being hostile to the 
Establishment, might think that this measure 
might tend to give it additional vigour and in- 
creased vitality.“ And he closed a speech in 
which he gave a succinct account of the viciasi - 
tudes which have befallen the question of 
patronage in the Church of Scotland, and 
sketched the enactments by which he meant to 
abolish it, by declaring that it was with a 
view of extending the sphere of her usefulness, 
and increasing her claims to the affections of 
the people, that he asked their lordships to give 
a first reading to the measure,” not as a mere 
act of furmal assent, but with a full intention 
of passing it into law before the close of the 
present session. 

The bill itself is brief and simple. It con- 
sists of only uine clauses, Three only of these 
can be considered vital. It repeals the Act of 
1712, which, contrary to all good faith, and to 
the spirit, if not to the letter, of the Act of 
Union, foisted once more into the Scotch 
Chureh—and that with what may well be called 
‘indecent haste —the system of patronage. 
It also repeals the Veto Act of Lord Aberdeen, 
by which that noble Earl sought by a compro- 
mise to allay the irritation then existing on the 
subject. It takes from patrons, whether 
acting on their own behalf as the owners of 


private property, of n behalf of the Crown, 
the right of nomi parochial ministers, 
and it gives the at of them to the 
% male communicants,” As a compensation to 
existing patrons, his owsasum (wherever 
they may choose to it) equal to one year’s 


purchase of the en@gwment, and he expects 
that such a sum will e forthcoming from each 
congregation. anxiou@£o enjoy the liberty of 


choosing their own er. These provisions 
appear to constitute e pith of the measure, as 
outlined in the sf of the noble Duke. 
There tre points la oven to these which 
are left in some but it would be 


unfair as well as i Hient to discuss them 


% | until the bill itself ha been published. 


To the specific of the bill we, at 
least, can offer no Ohurch patronage 
bas no attractions ‘whether affecting the 
English or the Scotéh Establishment. Fer se, 
it has commonly been regarded as inseparable 
from the action of the State-Church principle. 


The Scotch people, h@wevor, for a long succes- 
sion of years, have almost uniformly, and some- 


times vehemently, pre against it. It 
occasioned most, if not all, the sécessions from 
the Kirk which now represented by the 
United Presbyterians by the Free Church. 
The freedom con by these secessionists 


is one which every ul organisation ought 


to wig Pees — ‘however, that it 
takes the responsi of liberty with its 
advantages. What las been called, not in- 
aptly, ‘‘ the residuary Oburch of Scotiand,’”’ has 
hitherto held its position of legal pre-eminence 
and practical endowment at the cost of its own 
freedom in this regard. It is now to keep its 
position, and, at the same time, to exercise that 
exclusive control over its own organisation 
which is the privilege of the unendowed bodies. 
At first blush, it would seem to be invidious to 
refuse to any Christian denomination what is 
admitted on all hands to be good in itself, 
merely because its position in other respects 
does not coincide with our views of what it 
should be. Still, competent for us, or 
indeed for any cri ide of the Scotch 
Establishment, to take Rote of the actual state 
of things which the Duke of Richmond’s bill 
will bring about in relation to the members of 
the Established Church of Scotland. 

Let the reader for a moment take a broad 
view of them. Here is a Church organisation, 
comprehending within its pale little more, if 
any, than a third of the people for whose advan- 
tage and spiritual edification it is supposed to 
exist. In doctrine, in discipline, in modes of 
worship, it differs nothing from the other Pres- 
byterian denominations, working side by side 
with it. Butit ives such special rights 
as the State thinks fit to confer upon the Church 
which it patronises. The total number of livings 
in its hands is 1,100, and these livings are 
maintained for its ministers out of property 
originating in the law of the land, and equit- 
ably belonging to the people of the parishes in 
which they are provided. For the sake of liberty 
from State control—moro particularly in this 
matter of the choice of ministers—two-thirds of 
the Scotch people at various times have ceased 
to belong to her. They have built their own 
church edifices, they have organised their re- 
spective communions, they have established 
their schools, and by a voluntary liberality they 
sustain their religious teachers. And now, at 
the instance of the Duke of Richmond, the 


Legislature is invited to give to the exclusive 
advantage of the one-third of the Scotch people 
that which really belongs to the ontire com- 
munity. To preserve the semblance of an 
Establishment, for which some reasons might 
have been pleaded in bygone days when the 
Church was commensurate with the nation, a 
third of the population is destined to engross 
the temporal provision, as well as the legal 
privileges, which were the common right 
of all; and when the system of patro- 
nage has been swept away, not the most 
ingenious of casuiste will be able to assign 
the shadow of a reason why any favouritism is 
exhibited by the State to the smaller body 
rather than to the larger. It saves a theory 
indeed, but it is at the expense of justice. 
It makes over to a few what is in equity, if not 
in fact, the rightful possession of all, If it is 
anticipated that this mode of dealing with the 
question will satisfy the fair expectations of 
the people of Scotland, the event will probably 
show otherwise. We await the with 
some curiosity, but with very little anxiety. 
Whether the bill pass, or whether it be de- 
feated, it cannot but strengthen the disesta- 
blishment movement, and we shall be much 
mistaken if it does not prompt many enlightened 
and good men beyond the Border to gird up 
their loins, and head their people, in demon- 
strating to Parliament the ‘‘more excellent 
way.“ p 


THE OONGREGATIONAL UNION ON 
THE FALOK LAWS. 


Tux Rey J. B. Paton has done good service b 
the clear explanation he has given in this 
month's Fortnightly of the 3 bearing of 
the Falck laws. And not less valuable was the 
discussion which he raised in the Congregational 
Union meetings on the policy which those laws 
embody. There can be little doubt that the 
legislation in question has been but imperfectly 
understood in England; and the result has 
been either uustinted admiration on the one 
hand, as 1 41 at the Exeter Hall meetings, 
or on the hand, passionate condemnation 
of supposed persecution, such as may be read 
in the columus of the For ourselves, 
we have always felt that the subject is inde- 
finitely complicated by the practically undis- 
puted prejudice reigning everywhere in Ger- 
many, and indeed over the whole European 
continent, in fayour of a strong organic con- 
nection between Church and State. Aud on the 
particular point of Prince Bismarck’s own 
policy, judgment seems to us to depend on the 
answer we give to the previous question— 
whether, under the circumstances, that states- 
man could have had any rational expectation 
of success in the daring experiment of antici- 
pating the slow growth of opinion, and carry- 
ing a measure of disesiublishinent and disendow- 
ment in a country which has expressed no 
desire for it. The state of things is very diffe- 
rent amongst ourselves, where the popular 
forces which disestablished the Irish Uhurch 
bad accumulated long yeurs before any minister 
of the Crown thuugist himself in a position to 
make use of them. On the other hand, it may 
be urged that in Germany legislation does not 
wuit upon public opinion us it does here. With 
us the ple demand, and the Government 
yielde—for the most part not before it has 
carried refusal to the edge of danger. But in 
Germany the Government commands, and 
public opinion fullows ; acquiescing, it may be, 
somewhat sullenly ut tirst, but at last 
into, at the worst, a sort of boviue com ney. 
Of course, even under the rule of and 
iron,” there ere ‘limits to popular endurance; 
and there are ingrained prejudices which not 


even a Bismarck would dure to disregard. But 
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it may be fairly questioned whether the tradi- 
tional relations of Church and State afford a 
case in point. And if not, the defence of the 
Falck laws on the ground of the impossibility 
of disestablishment entirely breaks down. 

The practical question here 


‘or i 

in the mind of eve * in the i 
cussion. And if nd one of them gave a cate- 
orical answer to ff, this reticence was doubt- 
ess due to the very proper diffidence, which 
every wiso man feels, in dogmatising about a 
state of things of which he has no adequate ex- 
1 Political habits of thought, and the 
istorical traditions which form them, are so 
very different in England and Germany, that 
wo readily ox eus a natural hesitation to give a 
decided opinion on the strength of occasional 
holiday tours, or a few months’ residence in a 
German University. But tho leaders of the 
discussion guaged the feeling of the Congrega- 
tional Union with considerable delicacy when 
they substituted an amended form of resolu- 
tion for that which had been originally drawn 
up. The latter expressed a deep interest in 
the conflict between the civil power and the 
Romish priesthood”; it somewhat ostenta- 
tiously “ expressed no opinion on the methods 
adopted by continental statesmen for checking 
the arrogance of priestly pretensions”; and it 
recorded with somewhat suspicious emphasis a 
‘‘ deliberate judgment that it is the duty of civil 
Governments to adopt all measures 


obviously more or 


fox upholding the supremacy of national law.“ 


Of course we should be the very last to deny 
the rightful supremacy of national law as 
against ecclesiastical meddling in secular 
affairs. But the adoption of such a resolution 
as that would have been simply an echo of the 
Exeter Hall meeting, and a gratuitous aban- 
donment of — * 2 pean for solemnly 

firming the only principles on which the re- 
lations of Church — State, either in Ger- 
rey Be anywhere else, can be finally settled. 
On the other hand, the resolution actually pro- 
posed by Mr. Bevan, and carried unanimously, 
notwithstanding Mr. Statham’s valiant protest 
in favour of taking the Jesuits by the throat,” 
+ dat and strai — gah 4 statement of 

0 ciple represen 0 our Free 
Oburehes and by the Liberation Society, while 
at the same time it affirmed that this principle 
18 as universal in ite bearing as it is funda- 
age vie aaa sere sad Divine 

w. ere was nothing doctrinaire or 
impracticable in the form of the resolution. It 
recognised the gravity ofthe political difficulties 
and perils arising from the doctrines and preten- 


any sweeping condemnation 
= sweeping cond of tentative efforts 


with par national traditions. It acknow- 
] ‘ the duty of nations and Governments 
d the civil supremacy of the State 

en ents.” But 


to 


permanently maintained onl 
where all organic relati 
and the State are dissolved.” W Sour 


It is almost superfluous to sa 
not even Mr. — disputed dn A 
of the resolution so far as it went. But Mr. 
E. R. Conder with the former gentle- 
man uted probably the silent feeling of 
not a few others in their expression of a 
that a let alone policy” is not enough when 
— vib * e of — 77 
ear was well expressed 
Conder when he said that ‘‘ Roman Catholicism 
is a religion, but it is something more than a 
religion ; the Church of Rome is a Ohurgh, but 
it is something more, and a deal more, 
than a Ch Wo cannot however 


that wecannot help having 
is happily no 
nger poral power; of course Mr. Conder 
did not refer to any diplomatio relations. And 
when he tells us that ‘‘the foundation prin- 
ciple of the Church of Rome is despotism,” we 
fall to see anything in this undoubted truth to 
necessitate political relations, so long as the 
despotism in question confines itself to spiritual 
things, and is exercised with the consent of 
those obeying it. Lat if that despotism steps 
beyond things spiritual, and incarcerates re- 
fractory monks or nuus, then the ordinary law 
ot the land should be, and we believe is, suffi- 
cieat to control it, just as easily as it could in a 
eimilar case control the Wesleyan Conference. 
It appears to us that Mr. Paton’s lang on 
this subject puts the duty of the State as clearly 
as we could wish, though we are not sure that 
we should accept without modification the 
whole of his corellaries. ‘Tho State should 
ignore churches—as churches—altogether. It 


has but one duty, to protect the liberties and 
rights of its subjects—protect, therefore, 
freedom of person, of thought, and of faith: 


freedom of and of the press ; freedom of 
oe meeting and of association ; and freedom 
hold —to all its subjects.” True, if 


0 _ — to mae yo * any of — 
rig ernment w says, 

back, and mind your own business,” may be 
desaribed as coming into political relations” 
with that Church. But the possibility of such 
relations is by no means peculiar to the Church 
of Rome. The pastor of any Nonconformist 
Church who should publish a sentence of exclu- 
sion passed against ony member on grounds of 
immorality would, we imagine, be liable to 
action for defamation, and would find himself 
in very unpleasant “‘ political relations” to the 
secular power. It is tho policy of the Romish 
Church to arrogate to itself a special position of 
isolation from all other denominations, and we 
only play into its hands when we propose any 
exceptional legislation in reference to it on the 
ground that it is a Church, and somethin 
more.” The best course, as the Congregation 
Union appeared to think, is to treat it as a 
Church and nothing more, with such rights, and 
no others, as are possessed by all voluntary and 
legal associations of free citizens. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Ir is refreshing, as well as instructive, to have 
one’s object described from the point of view of an 
outsider, and especially of a sympathising outsider. 
This we have had done for us in the Zxaminer. 
A fortnight ago the Framiner devoted a paragraph 
to the Liberation movement, in which the poli- 
tical element, necessarily belonging to that move- 
ment, was especially extolled. We now, in the last 
number, bave an article entitled, ‘‘The Noncon- 
formists and the New Liberal Party —an article of 
some breadth and some acuteness. We are glad 
to see these characteristics in such a journal, 
because, as a rule, the ostensibly anti-sectarian 
articles of some newspapers are really more sectarian 
in spirit than anything that one could find in the 
narrowest of avowedly sectarian journals. We 
are, therefore, pleased to find in the Eraminer the 
manifestation of a spirit of which the best we can 
say is, that it reminds us of the spirit of the old 
Examiner of thirty years ago. That was a mani- 
festation of the young Whigs, but now we find that 
gradually and clearly, like the growth of a crystal 
in a chemical solution, the new Liberal party is 
being developed along its inevitable lines amidst 
the 


placed first, in this manner: | 
IIe it 


ed so much 


policy an essential feature in the new Liberal 
programme, they must learn once for all that the 
men with whom they seek to ally themselves will 
not play fast and loose with principle for the sake 
of a timid expedi If theology is to be dis- 
222 and disendowed, the rule must apply to 
the Church and to the school.” As though this 
Were not what we have been saying for the last 
years ! 

It is really a great pity that Churchmen—that is 
to say Episcopalians—cannot agree among them- 
selves. There are no quarrels between Baptists 
and Baptists, between Congregationalists and Con- 
gregationalists, or indeed between any of the un- 
endowed Christian communities which exist in this 
country. In the Church, however,—the Act of Uni- 
formity Church—quarrels never cease, and, appa- 
rently, never will cease. Take the bill which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has introduced for the 
enforcement of discipline. One would naturally think 
that such a measure in any shape would be agreeable 
to the Evangelicals. Quite the contrary. The bill has 
been amended, but yet, although it might lead to 
the extermination of Ritualism, the Record says 
that it is not yet so far amended as to lead us to 
indulge the hope that it will pass into a law with- 
out many farther improvements.” So the bill is 
examined again, and we are told, ‘‘ Much as we de- 
sire to support the archbishops in their laudable 
desire to put down the lawlessness of Romanising 
innovations, we fear that the present bill would be 
utterly inefficacious, so far as it concerns its imme- 
diate objects, and fail to restore peace and order to 
our distracted Church.” Our distracted Church!“ 
A correct description; but why should a Church 
be distracted that is based upon an Act of Unifor- 
mity? This bill apparently will not prevent 
farther distraction ; but, at the same time, the 
Record does not despair of finding some remedy for 
the “‘ perilous anarchy” of the present time. But 
where is the remedy to be found? We know one, 
and the only one which will be efficacious, but the 
Record would never adopt it, while, at the same 
time, it can suggest nothing that can lead to a 
practical solution of this difficult question. 

The Church Association has just held a con- 
ference which, we should have imagined, would 
have furnished some guidance to the action of the 
Evangelical party. We have, however, read its 
proceedings without getting the smallest clue as to 
what is thought or as to what is intended to be 
done. The first subject that came up for discus- 
sion was the Public Worship Regulation Bill, upon 
which several local reports were read, but as these 
local reports differ from each other altogether, no 
conclusion could be derived from them. A paper 
on this subject was afterwards read, but it con- 
tained nothing that was new, and, on the whole, 
was feeble in regard to suggestion. Then a discus- 
sion took place, but with no practical result. One 
speaker approved of the present bill, but another 
speaker did not approve of it, and, on the whole, 
opinion seems to be about equally divided. At the 
close the Chairman said :—‘‘ They, as an associa- 


sectsOD | tion, had nothing against the bishops, and they 


P 

at least potentially held by the so-called 

orahipping lation, whose numbers may 
ma aß by the lamentations of 


Church Establishments, the issue would be prao- 
ly decided. 

After some further observations upon the relative 
position of ecclesiastical parties, the Examiner goes 
on to say :— 

But of late years, mainly we believe through the 
N views and always growing statesman- 
ship of Mr. Edward Miall, whose absence from Parlia- 
ment we pe i regret, Nonconformists have 
shown a ten y to base their policy more empha- 
tically on the broad ground of religious equality, and 
on the national interests involved in its assertion. And 
never perhape was this tendency so generously exbi- 
bited, or sv openly avowed, as in the tenth triennial 
conference of the Liberation Society,” held last weok 
in London. The presence of such men as Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Frederico Harrison, and Mr. J. C. Cox 
would have been singularly out of place in an assembly 
gathered only to assert the superiority of disestablished 
to established sects. We are bound to acknowledge 
that, as might be expected from its editorship, that is 
the position generally assumed by the Noxconformist 


newspaper. 

We have, afterwards, some friendly advice, founded 
partly upon knowledge, but partly, also, upon 
ignorance. The end is this, If then Noncon- 


formists would insist on making their ecclesiastical 


were disposed to support the Archbishops’ Bill with 
amendments.” Is this the ultimate result of the 
Evangelical outcry against this extraordinary mea- 
sure? It would seem 80. 

We have said nothing concerning the May Meet- 
ings” of the present year, for, with one exception, 
they have differed in no respect from the May 
of other years. This exception has been 
furnished by the London Missionary Society, whose 
report contained some strong animadversions upon 
the proceedings of the Propagation Society in 
respect to the appointment of an Episcopal bishop 
for This anti-Christian and wretch- 


edly sectarian proceeding has attracted the attention 
even of the Times, which writes as follows— 


It oo ong the. Jeol, vary sameahmnete ek he 
dureh of England should appear in those ns not 
only as a disturber of the peace, but also as an , 
claiming a title and authority certain to be challenged, 
and equally certain to be ited. Its missionary 
societies might send anybody to Madagascar they 
pleased, and whom they could find to go, under what- 
ever name. Indeed, tho Church Missionary Society 
bad its men there, working in harmony with the agents 
of the London Missionary Society, No doubt, they 
had something to bear in the fact that the latter 
society had per possession, and the consequent supre- 
macy, which it may or may not have exerci as 
jealously as people usually do the advant they had 
in their hands. If a bishop was wanted, we cannot 
conceive that there was ary real difficulty in finding 
a bishop out of the hundreds of bishops claimed by 
the 77 Communiou to go to satisfy the spiritual 
needs of the few Episcopalians out there. The Church 
of England, however—at least, its representative in 


these matters, the Society for the ion of the 
wanted to have a Biabop of Madagascar who 
go out there as the representative of the Church 


still associated—identical, some say—with the 


State in this country. Such a bishop would, of 
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course, be the spiritual representative of England, 
i a high civil as well as religious autho- 
rity. Against this the missionaries in posses- 
sion very naturally remonstrated, and the re- 
monstrance, wisely -— necessarily, we should rather 
say—were duly attended to. Government, con- 
10 the many forms of Christians who have to be 
satisfied at home, did not venture, and indeed did not 
wish, to give the royal name and aid to the sending 
out of a man who would seom to override and overthrow 
the just and beneficent position held the mission- 
aries there. Thereupon the Church of England pro- 
cured the consecration of a bishop by the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, and sent him out there as if to re- 
present the Church of England. One result was to 
place the Church Missionary Society in a difficulty from 
which it could only en leaving the island alto- 
gether. The whole proceeding seems to us as equi- 
vocal a it is possible to imagine respectable persons 
finding themselves unaccountably led into. It certainly 
looks about as bad a way of getting into a fold as one 
can conceive in these quiet and orderly days. Perhaps 
it may be explained, but we cannot think that an 
amount of cnplanction will save even ces, muc 
leas all consequences. Thus far it has done nothing but 
mischief, nor do we see what olse it can do. 


We are glad to see the United Presbyterians in 
Scotland holding to their old standard. The 
Synod of that Church has just been sitting. Amongst 
the matters submitted to it was a report given by the 
Rev. G. C. Hutton, of Paisley, upon the question 
of the disendowment and disestablishment of the 
Churches of England and Scotland. We havo that 
report now before us. It is of an elaborate cha- 
acter, dealing with the whole question, and it is 
followed by a series of resolutions upon the whole 
question of disestablishment. The discussion of 
this matter in the Synod occupied some time, and 
the report in favour of disestablishment and dis- 
endowment was carried, we are told, amid loud 
applause.” This is as it should be, but what is 
Scotland going to do? Is it going to talk only, to 
talk for ever, and to talk for no practical 
purpose’? Is, as has been usual, nothing to come 
of all these resolutions ? 


— — 


CHURCH PATRONAGE IN SCOTLAND, 


In the House of Lords on Monday, the Duke of 
RicHMOND, in calling attention to the state of 
Church pat in Scotland, said that in pro- 

the 


resto and in recent years various resolutions 
adopted by the General Assembl showed that dis- 


satisfaction still continued to be elt with the exist- 


general election a great 
of the constituencies ol Scotland im 
tatives the necessity of 


by whom the minister of a congrega- 
selected. He did not mean to create 


ith 


of the bill, which, 
he was convinced, would have the effect of 
extending the usefulness of the Church of Scot- 

nd, and increasing its hold on the affections of 


the people. 
Lord AIRLIE —— his satisfaction that the 
— m was prepared td deal ih the 
j on the princi explained, but he 
8 during the — some amendment — 


agreed to, with the object of enlarging the | wil 


constituent body which was to elect the minister, 
so that its should not be confined 
entirely to communicants, but should be extended 


to all persons i 
a 
Lord 
his cordial agreement in 
measure. He did not 


The Duke of Buccirvcn supported the principle 
of the measure, reserving any ex ion of opinion 
on the details until he saw the bill in print. He 
thought it quite right that the selection of the 
minister should be with the communicants, and 
with to the abolition of patronage he de- 
clared that he should be ashamed to ask compenss- 
tion, for he always ed the selection of a 
minister a most o and onerous trust. 

The Earl of Datmovste quite concurred with 
those whe held that if the question of church 
patronage in Scotland was to be dealt with at all, it 
must be dealt with on the authority of the Executive 
Government. The noble duke (the Duke of Rich- 
mond), in to what occurred on this 
subject in the General Assembly, had not stated 
that on this su there were differences in the 
Church of Scotland itself, and that when it was 
discussed considerable minorities were found to be 
in favour of a continuance of the present state of 

. The noble duke had referred to 1834, but 
the condition of 
different. At that 


of fift 

should 
he was satisfied that this clou 
and that the Church’s hold upon the nation was 
never firmer, Fanaticism was a fungus almost in- 
separable from a t of relig zeal, aud 
the errors of isolated Churchmen might be attri- 
buted to the increased earnestness with which all 
ane Eee to Bena ay, ere now regarded both 

e of England. 

* 4 1— “homer —A deputation from 
Glouéester and Bristol, headed by 


of silent depravations in 
tion of our highest and 
hardly be doubted that 


4 
: 
ef 
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hurchmen would now distinctly 
selves from men with whom they 
nothing in common, and from whom in real 

ciple and sentiment they wore as widely 
honourably as was the Church of 
Reformation from the Church of modern or media 
Rome. It now seems clear also, the bishop add 

that the of a return to old errors is e 
where so sensibly felt that before long it 
i legislative enactments, 


against innovations which are wholl to 
mind of the Church of , 
Dusirw Untversrry.—At the 
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Beligions und Denominational Rebos. 


CONGREGATIONALISM AT CAMBRIDGE. 
(By Electric Telegraph.) 
Tuesday afternoon. 

The Con tionalists of Cambridge have to-day 
opened their new and imposing church, which has 
been erected at a cost of 13,000“. by the contribu- 
tions of Nonconformists throughout England, in 
order, now that religious tests are abolished, the sons 
of Nonconformists coming up to the University ma 
be enabled to attend that form of worship in whic 
they have been brought up, and not lose caste 
thereby by attending it in a modest-looking chapel 
up a back street. e old lis situated in what 
is called Downing-street, but Emmanuel Church has 
been erected in Trumpington-street, inaline with all 
the principal colleges of the University, and in close 
contiguity with the Fitzwilliam Museum, and 
the new buildings of Pembroke College. The ex- 
terior of Emmanuel Church is quite worthy of its 
surroundi It is constructed of Yorkshire pur- 


int and r stone for the dressings. The 

wer has a stone roof, starting eighty-Hve feet 
from the 1 and rising nearly forty feet 
higher. e style of the church is wo 
English, with a slight tion of early Frenc 
detail. It is fitted up with seats for 700 persons. 
There is an chamber, vestries, and schoo)- 


room beneath for three hundred children. The site 
cost 3,000/., and the church has taken eighteen 


months erecting. 
The was well filled at the opening ser 
8 War Rev. Robert Hall ; bb, 
u icatory prayer, the Rev. 
Raleigh, D.D., An the sermon. A 
blic dinner took place at the Guildhall this 
— at Which 400 persons were present. Mr. 

u 


ey, M. P., After dinner Dr. 
1 * 


pastor of the church, made a 
ing that there was still 


statement, 
a deficit of 1,027/., which it was hoped would be 


services were con- 


before the 


them that theirs was a more excel- 
their r. 


y 

y to be attributed to 
in the University. Other 
mt, for a ae into 
. y saw at present 
flirtation going on between the 
; . Whiteley, of St. 

John’s N to see the 1 * 
which n.. 
that ten years ago, when he came up to bridge 
first. He paida high tribute to Mr. S. Morley, 
M.P. for the great efforts he is making to reconc 
the farmers and labourers in the eastern counties 


with each other, and was sure everybody present 


= 


him God speed. (Loud a Mr. 
Fellow of Pembroke, the first ormist 
to a fellowship in Cambridge, re- 
and that though his 


was 
the newchurch, he had never heard 
of his 
. Allon 
warm 


lause. 


unkind 
impossible 


= they would RA 


the Puritanibal 
—— ging op the Fart were 
written down in the Bible. Messrs. H. of 
Manchester, H. it, of 41 * and Dr. 
we tee words, Mr. C. E. Mudie 
associations which attached 


ridge. In one of its coll Oliver Crom- 
in another John Milton wna educated, and 


He had perhaps 


, they would 
be rewarded for the efforts which they had made 
during the last few years. Various other ers 
addressed the meeting, at the conclusion of which 
it was announced that 620/. had been promised that 
day towards completely wiping out the debt on the 


church. Subsequently, the Dr. Allon preached 
- sermon iu the church to a crowded congrega- 
ion. 


The Rev. S. St. N. 
has ac pted the unanimous invitation of the 


| Ja M. 


Dobson, B. A., late of Dover, 
: 0 


and 
their . 
Bokovan- OD ConGREGATIONAL CHURCH.—A 
iving service for the clearance of the debt 

by the reconstruction of the ch Ko., 

was held on May 14, the pastor, the Rev. G. M. 
Murphy, member of the London School Board, pre- 
siding. After tea the proceedings consisted of the 
reading of the rt of receipts and expenditure 
amoung ty 1.457“ . and 1 meee 
spe with singi the company and the choir, 
as well as solos - Stic Lowe and Mr. Jones, Miss 
Dagg rendering very beautifully Mendelssohn's 0 
rest in the Lord. The s ers included Mr. 
Andrew Dunn, the treasurer of the Alteration Fund; 
the Revs. J. Sinclair, M. L. S. B., J. T. Maxwell, R. 
Barnard, and I. Doxsey; Messrs. J. Harrup, of 
Leicester, J. T. Taylor, J. Rimmington, &. At 
the close of the meeting, the printed reports of the 
church work for 1873 were distributed, from which 
it that during the year fifty-six members 
en religous e philanthropic efforts, of 
religious ic efforts, o 

which for divest . work, — ing the 
i and ex iture of the Lambeth Baths 
been expended ; 1,661 persons 
pledge of total abstinence. Many 
reclaimed, and not a few led 

to attend the house of God. 

Seamen’s Ennert Frienp Socisty.—The 
twenty-eighth annual meeting of this mission was 
held at the Institution, London Docks, on May 11. 
In the unavoidable absence of Colonel Brockman, 
the chair was oogupied by G. D. Richardson, Eeg., 
and amo those nt were the Revs. G. M. 
O. Lilley, J. M. Erskine, W. M. 
Butler, Major Handyside, R.A., 8. 
E. Jefferies, &c. The report, read by 
Hill, showed that the missionaries 


N. Gissing, 
Rev. G. 


had held 1,076 religious services and 428 conversa- 


— 


to ships and houses, 126,300 English 
tracts had been distributed, 


on 14 ane — 922 

an, itehaven, Maryport, 
of seamen and others in atten- 
6,512 visits had 


been 1 
tracts, 12,000 amen 


rooms in 
attended the 


esleyan 
and the Rev. J. M. Erskine (Presbyterian), and 
unanimously 

CHESTERFIELD.—A short time since, the com- 


Union, was very much 


— aed 


pensation, 
merely as a slight acknowledgment of the 
eeling and indebtedness of his co-workers. 


but 
f e 
Rev. G. Mabbs acknow! 


Ke 


5 pastoral care of the 
Rev. A. Foster, a rich blessing would rest upon the 
und the success of which was already 
The Rev. A. Foster referred to the 
* nature of his work, and the immediate 


some 260 children. Subsequently ad- 
other friends present. 
Tue Cristian Evipence Socrery has been 
in conducti r of lectures 
at the new Hall of Science, Old- street. This 
is the hall where Mr. Bradlaugh delivers his 
“ orations”” every Sunday evening, and it is the 
recogni head-quarters of the ‘‘ Secularists.”’ 
Last Thursday evening the Rev. Dr. Maclear, 
head-master of King’s Voll School, lectured on 
‘* Difficulties on the Side of Unbelief in Accountipg 
for Historical Christianity.” He considered dhe 
very remarkable institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
asked how are we to account for the 
continued observance of this rite, which seems 
at first sight to be only the memorial of the death 


of the Founder of Christianit eng ot he i int- 
ment there ensulng es unless We 
er the Howarrestion of Chris and. of the 


ich was hereby bestowed upon the 
which lasted about an hour, 


congregation at Bungay, Suffolk, to become 
pastor 


| was listened to with marked attention by a large 
audience, consisting almost entirely of working 
men, a large ion being obviously the 
frequenters of the hall. At the close of the lecture 
discussion was invited, and three ‘‘ Secularists ”’ 
came forward too the lecturer. Their speeches, 
however, at best, only touched upon points of 
detail, and no attack was made upon the main 
argument of the lecture. Dr. Maclear’s reply con- 
cluded the ings. Several of the preceding 
lectures have also been full of interest, the best 
sustained debate being, perh that which fol- 
lowed a lecture upon J. S. Mili’s ema el 
— by Mr. Walter R. Browne, Fellow of Trinity 
llege, The Christian Evidence 
Society has also concluded a course of lectures 
at the Chelsea Vestry Hall, and several courses of 
lectures have been given in different parts of Lon- 
don throughout the winter. Open-air aged are 
now being given in places frequented by infidels ; 
several lectures have been delivered in important 
rovincial towns, and further arrangements for 
tures are now being made. 


Annibersurn Meetings. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 


AND WALES. 


The assembly met again on Friday morning in 
the Weigh House Chapel, under the presidency of 
the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. The chapel was well 
filled. The proceedings opened with prayer and 
the singing of a hymn. 

THE PRESS AND THE UNION. 

Some complaint was made of the scanty reports 
which had appeared in the daily papers, and of the 
omission in others of all notice of the proceedings. 
Thesecretary stated that the usual noticesand tickets 
had been sent to all the papers.“ 

THE AGRICULTURAL LOCK-OUT. 

The Reference Committee presented the follow- 
ing report:—‘‘The Reference Committee having 
been asked to consider whether the question affect- 
ing the moral and social welfare of the people raised 
by the agricultural labourers’ lock-out and by the 
Intoxicating Liquors Bill of the Government should 
be introduced to the assembly, agreed that a resolu- 
tion on each of those subjects should be submitted 
to you; but they express a hope that you will be 
able, in view of the business provided for the 
programme, to adopt them without discussion.” 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. G. 8. Banrretr (of Norwich) then 
moved the following resolution :— 


time was come, Mr. Barrett said, when he 
thought Union ought to assert that they had 


be could not 
words uttered 


tone adopted. Whilst on this subj 


——— —— 


In 
answer to the objection that might be urged why 
that assembly should interfere in the matter, he 
would only reply that there was nothing dishonour- 


able in trying to make peace, and throwing their 
influence into the scale for that object. The reso- 
lution only went so far as to approve of a settle- 
ment by arbitration, and he was glad to see in the 
newspapers of that morning that some settlement 
of the question had already begun, as the Lincoln- 
shire farmers had withdrawn the lock-out. (Ap- 
lause.) He was further glad to be able to say 
rom private information that there were hopeful 
i of a termination in Suffolk and Essex. He 
therefore hoped that the resolution would be carried 
unanimously, and bear with it the moral weight of 
that assembly. 
The Rev. J. Brown, of Wrentham, seconded the 
resolution, and caused some amusement by intro- 
ducing himself as one of the ‘‘locked-out,” In 


* It might be well if, with a view to avoid all excuse 
for this more ample accommodation were in 


future ed for reporters. 
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Suffolk he was in the midst of the “lock-out” 
district, and he would tell the assembly how that 
phenomenon affected the rural churches. He had 
sympathised with the labourers from the very first, 
but hie had carefully avoided putting himself for- 
ward in the matter, or advocating the cause openly. 
When the movement — — the labourers in 
his village applied to him for the use of his school- 
room, as they had been annoyed when meeting in 
the streets, and they did pot wish to be driven to 
the public-house. He had complied with the 
request on condition that they conducted their 
business in peace and with prudence. He did not 
know when they met, and so when the * ioners 
told him of it, he replied that he did not know 
they were there—(laughter,)—but that if he was 
obliged to exclude them from the schools, he would 
fit up a barn for them to meet in at his own cost, as 
he would never consent that they should be driven 
to meet at the public-house. (Applause.) He had 
no wish to appear in the movement, lest it might 
be said to — a Dissenting one. (Hear, hear.) 
But he believed it to be a much wider move- 
ment than a Dissenti one. But he gave 
them sympathy privately, and he believed 
that to be the proper work of a minister 
todo. He had, however, suffered for the course he 
took, because the schools he conducted were su 
rted by a voluntary rate, contributed for 
benefit o these schools (on the British and Foreign 
School system), as well as the national schools; and 
as soon as it was understood that he sympathised 
with the locked-out men, the contributions to the 
school fell off, and he had already had to put bis 
hand into his pocket for 501 to keep the schools 
ing, and very soon he would want another 501“. 
rom some quarter to meet the expenses, That was 
the price he had paid for his sympathy with the 
The movement itself had 


h there was 
they ought 
to sympa 8 
of the rural co ions lay with that class who 
occupied or owned the large estates. Hitherto the 
i ing congregations had felt the pressure under 
rers existed, and when that 
ed he hoped 
prove. Many of the members of his con- 
already left for the north, or had emi- 
14 had not interfered with the 
matter ly, the effect of the lock-out had thus 
reached his chapel. He looked forward to the time 
when, from this movement, both their 
tions and the schools would derive fresh 
when the labourer, instead of — (he 
others for soup and blankets, would 
his own in his raised position. He believed there 
was a resurrection co in this matter, and they 
must patiently wait for it. (Hear, hear.) 
The CHarrMAN put the resolution, which was 
carried agony 
The Rey. Dr. Lor, of Halifax, here „ 2. 
forward and appealed to the assembly whether 
they had ever heard so touching a story as had 
r 
ought no o r with him by 
d that he should not be 12 by his con- 
duet in regard to this question. 
The a 
Mellor 
wards 


had bee 
would i 


vigour, 
t on 
find 


pri 
and at a su uent 
mised amounted to 471, 


THE LICENSING ACT or 1872. 
The Szorerary (the Rev. A. Hannay) moved: 
of drunken 


sum collected and pro- 
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to 
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ab 
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Rev. G. Incram 

was put by the Chai 
suggestion was made that copies of the resolu- 
should be sent to member of Parliament, 
and the Chairman the assembly that the 
committee would see that all necessary steps were 


5 mE 3 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed an opinion that the 
meeting must be very desirous to go on with the 
principal subject of consideration for the day. He 
added a belief that there was a desire in the heart 
of every member for a revival of the spiritual 
power of godliness in their churches—(Hear, hear) 
—and 84 ed that before they began to discuss 
such an important subject they would do well to 
spend some time in prayer. 

The Rev. 8. Parkinson, of Rochdale, then 


aged in prayer. 
2 Rev. Dr. Kennepy, of Stepney, then 


mounted it in order to read à paper on the 
subject k Revival of Religion,” and the 
to the assembly that Dr. 


Kennedy, having been in Edinburgh recently, 
would be able to give the result of some of his own 
personal impressions :— 

Dr. Kennedy said he should not criticise the revival 
movements going on in the North, though the more he 
knew of the movement in Scotland the more satisfied 
he was it came from God. But he would confine him- 
self to general principles. There could be no doubt 
there was an immense ce between what the Church 
was and what it ought to be, and consequently there 
was urgent need of a revival in the Christian heart and 
life. The rate of of conversion was indeed 
slow, if the world was to be converted to God. Christ 
Himself came suddenly, though His coming was long 
expected ; and it might be so with the conversion of the 
world, Revolutions which — to bo sudden were 
mostly due to long previous labour and pro- 
paration, and t re they might have faith that the 
world would in due course converted, He knew all 
that would be said against revivals and the events 
which accompanied scenes of religious excitement, but 
such things — be before ——— nor should 
the which movements were 
— rm effected — them. At all events, let 
them beware of prejudice. The means of revival must 
be found in their own agency, and in the promised 
grace of the Holy Spirit. There could be no substi- 
tute for every-day work —“ Preach the word, and be 
instant in season, and . ~ Sekt he They must 9 
depend on special who m ve been t 
blessed elsewhere. He did not undervalue satel whed 
bore no charm 


the conversion of sinners be always satisfactory. But 
long-continued labour, though attended with little pre- 
— fruit, had frequently resulted in an ultimate great 
harvest. coul 


atoning Saviour; a 
soit and Word of Gad. ugs 


not obsolete. In conclusion 


Dr. Kennedy said he saw no reason why revivals should 
not occur more than occasionally; that, in fact, they 
should become normal in the of the Ohurch. 
— — was to , to labour for 
them, to expect them. 

The Crarrman said several other papers had 
lg de A asm Regge them a 

35 

Revival,” and ir 
who had proparel 
to send up their names 
his address. 

The Rev. A. Mackenwnat, of Leicester, followi 
Dr. Kennedy’s example, as did the su — 


speakers, then ascended to the pulpit, and said ;— 


val of spiritual life: he 
with those who had been long g 
tion of the Divive Spirit; but it was 
not revival but revivalism that he deplored, Thus 
unwisdom, manipulation were to bo lamented, 


because they might retard or even prevent a real visita- 
tion from on high, 
Mr. Mackennal’s allusion to the American organ 
was met by considerable hisses from the body of 
the hall, but the Chairman at once rose and 
entreated the meeting to allow the utmost freedom | 
of expression to be used, otherwise he said they | 
might as well put on their hats and go home. This 
rebuke was met by loud applause, and Mr. Mac- 
kennal proceeded to the of his paper without 
urther interruption, and at the conclusion the 
was now ripe for 
those who in the debate remember 
that in accordance with the principles of the Noncon 


formist body, everyone would be at liberty to use | 


d be a substitute for 10 


: 


e whole of the important subject 
ion, and he that | v 


— 


he utmost freedom of i 
one side or the oth wr, because 
particular detail, D 
ic every member must a 
interest in the question of the revival of religion. 
ie 2 
r. CK ENNAL, i 
said that he had hg A 


Wir said he felt deeply 
indebted to Mr. for the courage he had 
exhibited in placing his views before the 
but at the same time he thanked Dr. 


bad 
They found in both these papers that it was not hy 
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members, and that when they returned to their diffe 
rent pastorates they would have a more fixed determi- 
nation to consecrate themselves to more active labour, 
and if so, a revival might be produced in that way. 
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that the revival in Edin 
carried on with remarkable quietness, 
and that there were no demonstrations whatever 
connected with it. 

Rev. S. SLocomBe compared the Christiani 
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of the assembly than the two papers 
would seem to 


laborious training, 


be sorry if they were not all deeply 
to the Almighty for the glorious benediction 
i churches ; and he could quite 
Ir 
penetrate more deeply when a wi 
glorious music of Mendelssohn. There were 
hich God found access to the human 
forbid that they should close any of 


the meetin the Chairman 


orm avazzi, who had 
e aloes the far end of the 
Gavazzi at once res to the 


ing, but the Chairman said he would prefer 
should be concluded, and then 
ask their illustrious friend to say a few 


EBDITCH expressed the 
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and that 
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ways. A man 


could play; and they ought 
any agency which was 
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mich 
flute - pla 
— bar) — — yer or a 


the case of the sower three classes of the seeds 
y one bore good fruit. (Hear, hear.) 
much failure arose from the fact that 
whom they worked were not asa 
tivated. Nothing had yet been said 
in this as to the literature of the revival. 
He feared that too much might be reported by news- 
ers, and that to sp publicity of cases of 
ual conversion might be attended with some 
, a8 the clothing of humility best became those 
who sat at the feet of Jesus. 
The Cuartrman then congratulated the meeting 


by | on the frank way in which the subject had been 


heouke $0 On 1 — — 7 however, he 
thou i to carefu ed out, and 
that it could hardly be settled 21 reference to 
David playing upon the harp. (Laughter.) If 
during the discussion they differed with regard to 
the methods there was no difference as to the spirit 
of love and earnestness, and the enthusiasm of 
humanity, which they desired to throw into their 
work. 
THE FREE CHURCHES IN ITALY. 
Prayer was then offered by the Rev. Joshua 
Harrison, after which 
Signor Gavazzi interested the audience by a de- 
scription of the of the Free Churches in 
Italy, more especially in Rome, where, said the 
eloquent Italian, they had erected a church and a 
college immediately under the Castle of St. Angelo, 
and in view of the windows of the Vatican, so that 
he and the Pope could now see each other face to 
face, and all Roman cardinals and bishops, and 
every one going to the Vatican, must pass the 
Evangelical Christian Church. Signor 
Gavazzi related the circumstanve with great glee, 
and the audience responded with applause and 
laughter. In conclusion, Gavazzi said that he was 
ing to show the English people that Ritualism 
more than Popery in disguise, and that 


WAR 
by | the revival of Protestantism must come from within 


the Church of England, and not from without. 


VOTES OF THANKS. 

On the motion of the Rev. Atzex. THomson 
the chairman-elect of the Union), seconded by 
r. J. C. Williams, the thanks of the Union were 
voted to the Rev. Dr. Kennedy and the Rev. A. 
Mackenual for their papers; on the motion of 
= Rev. Dr. Ratzicn, rs Mr. Hewry 

RIGHT, an riate vote was given 
to the Rev. J G. for the address he de- 
livered on Tuesday, for the efficient manner in 
which he had presided during the meeting. 


THE CONVERSAZIONE AT CANNON-STREET HOTEL. 

On Friday ev the meetings of the Assembly 
were — to by a conversazione held at 
the Cannon-street Hotel. Tea was served at half- 


past five to a very numerous company of ladies and 


tlemen, and after this addresses were delivered 
By the Rev. Dr. Stoughton, the Rev. R. W. Dale, 
and the Rev. Eustace Conder. Soon after the 
ing commenced the large hall was quite 
crow and the galleries at either end were also 


Mr. Sanum Morizy, M. P., who presided, made 
some brief observations in opening the business. 
Having referred to the members as being divided 
into workers and he went on to show that 
the bill — | uced into the House of 


sisting any tendency from other quarters to be indif- 
ferent to itsprecioustruths. The liberties of 


the nation OP, not out of coagtistom „but 
out of faith. Freedom of thought expression, 
and the freedom of the platform and the press, were 
no more the parents than the children of indif- 
ference. The rev. gentleman then passed on to the 
subject of controversy and edification. As to the 
latter, he referred to the improvement of the mem- 
bers of the churches, and to the organised . 
ings of the churches themselves—the building up 
of the religious character of their denomination. 
In regard to controversy, he would not lay an 


embargo on it. It had its uses in politics, religion, 
science, and literature, and might lead to some 
thing better taking the place of old f and ideas. 
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Puritanism had passed h a great deal of 
controversy. The condition of Nonconformists had 
contributed to make Nonconformity not a little 
pugnacious, and if resentment had ap in its 
criticisms it could not be wonde at. Fiery 
spirits had sometimes found among their body an 
atmosphere in which they were able to blaze away 
most brilliantly. (Laughter.) The lesson, how- 
ever, he desired to teach—one not inconsistent 
with well-directed controversy—was this: that 
edification—the building up of what was true and 
right, the building up of a noble religious character 
and a useful esiastical life—must amid con- 
troversy have a supreme place. They must strive 
to be holy and Christ-like in order that the churches 
might be more holy and Christ-like. They must 
further mind their own business. He had ed 
that failure in the ministry had very often arisen 
from a love of controversy rather than a love of 
godly edification. Their duty, just now ially 
was to build up the churches in st and 
beauty. If there were things outside their circle 
which required to be removed, he was quite sure 
there were things inside their circle which needed 
reform. (Hear, hear.) There were, for instance, 
important practical matters, to which the attention 
of the Union had been from time to time called, but 
which hitherto had been relegated to the limbo 
under the table. This course was not a matter of 
co ion. In the constructive department of 
ecclesiastical policy they would encounter even 
more difficulties, and would require more skill 


and wisdom, and more light and and 
more of the higher qualities of the spiritual life 
than they requi for any d ctive or 
obstructive o i It was far easier to pull 


then entered on the third head of his . Re- 
ligion and culture.” He contended t to keep 
their place as a denomination, or to advance 


amongst the educated classes, or to diligently set 
forth Christianity, culture, and even high culture, 
was necessary. ey must pay attention 
to their literature and their coll Literature 


must be supported as well as uced. Noncon- 
formists were not remarkable for their works of 


theological learning. The remedy for this might | 


be the 


ellowships in connection with the 


t of working 


because, under the present system, students 
eological 


who might devote 


studies were placed in ~~ 
lott college, and, Ba & 


ves to th 


oon as 


time to devote to those 


theological 


work thrown upon them. 


know- 


. 
ledge from authors of other Churches, it had become 


inevitable that the traditions of Congre- 
ionalism had been almost lost. Other causes 
contributed to the same result. Many of their 
ablest ministers, and a considerable proportion of 


their people, had come to them f 


and the consequence was 
. * ot Ol ristian 


existed a variety of 


rom the various 


cay tek ok ee 


cal opinions. But at 


the t moment the whole issue of the struggle 
for the elementary and fundamental truths of reve- 


lation d ed very largely 


the success 


_— 
with which they were able to maintain that human 


and that the 


thought and research. A higher culture generally recei 
ways 


was wanted, and true culture must 
catholic and unprejudiced. Let men who had in- 
tellectual learning make use of what possessed. 
He had no faith in authors who only for 
money. In their colleges also they required more 
attention to literature. In their denomination 
there were men whose forte was not preaching but 
in teaching. Preaching was not the only instru- 
ment they needed. holarship was equally im- 
rtant as the reserve on which the pulpit might 
all back. In supporting literature in their col- 
leges they must not look to the commercial prin- 
ciple of quick returns; but they must have faith 
and * that the harvest would be gathered in 
due time. Their American friends were far ahead 
of them in this particular, and built beautiful 
edifices, where everything inspired a love of study, 
where libraries were stored with valuable books, 
and where the staff of teachers and the curriculum 
were more elaborate than anything which this 
denomination In this respect he thought 
th ight take a leaf out of their good cousins’ 
book. In conclusion Dr. Stoughton reminded the 
meeting that upon freedom and faith, controversy 
and edification, and religion and culture, the pros- 
perity of every church, whatever its denomination, 
must de more than anything else. 

The Rev. R. W. Daz then read an address 
entitled, Con tionalism of the present day ; 
its theology and its spiritual work.” Commencing 
with a review of the present theological faith of the 
ministers and members of Congregational churches, 
and the provision made for the cultivation of theo- 
logical learning, the rev. gentleman observed that 
it would be impossible to pronounce an opinion 
which would secure general consent, but probably 
the question on which there would be the least 
difference of opinion would be the amount of theo- 
logical literature uced by Congregationalists 
during the last thirty or forty — He then 
— the * — ee J — written by 

gregationalists during period, remarking 
that ier webs few in number and probably of no 
great value. (Laughter.) Compared with the 
theological writings of their forefathers, this confes- 
sion was humbling, nay, disastrous, and at once a 
sign and a cause of weakness. No Church could 
long preserve itself in the absence of vigorous 
theological thought. In the meantime, they were 


respect, 8 the Churches of Germany and 
he causes of this paralysis of theolo- 


America. 
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preaching. He 


knew that some of them, and N 
himself, had taken a definite position on this point; 
they bad reached the conclusion that eternal life 
was the gift of Jesus Christ, and that that life was 
not given to those who rejected the Gospel, but to 
those who believed it and were thereby made 
partakers of the Divine nature ; and that where 
men continued in impenitence without faith to 
secure eternal life they were destined to wrath 
and tribulation and anguish, and in the next 
„ eee bat would suffer 
a second death from which there was no resurrec- 


i 
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it had — to all these doctrines a firmer hold on 


ecclesiastical s fou 
theological trut 
tion, and to those trutbs, 


on certain 


his conscience, and his heart. ‘They 


must remember that Con ationalism was an 
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peel cee we corarace that this freedom of 
the Church would save it from the danger of being 


motive of many in desiring \ 
present Establishment was not political but reli- 
gious. Then he expatiated on another point—viz., 
that the Church of Christ was meant to be a 


bative er in the world; and that a proper 
definition of the Church would be ‘an association 
of ministers for the on of the kingdom of 
Christ.” In concluasio r. Conder said, if their 

i had been defective, it was because their 
ideas not been distinct as to the real character 
of the Catholic Church upon earth. They must go 
the Bible idea of the Church of Christ, and 
ey would be able individually and collec- 
tively to publish a testimony large in proportion as 
its spiritual truth met the needs of the world, and 
the res they would find would be more than a 
re for all their feeble labours and for all their 


Morley not 1 attended their meetings so much 
as usual, he said he felt sure it was due to Mr. 
Morley’s engagements, and not to his want of 
alias with them. The hon. member then, 
to the chairman’s division of their ranks 
and workers,” declared himself, 
though a man of peace, Pe Bene Ms, te former 
t 


y of sometimes 
res ones which prevented 
The Kev 


It was a great plea- 
see their great mission 

e of Westminster Abbey, 
as well as Noncon- 


Mr. felt bound to acknowledge, 
a G 1 KA e diffe 
which di vid 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The eightieth annual meeting of the London 
Missionary Society was held at Exeter Hall on 


Union. Conspicuous among the 
occupants of the platform were Mr. Kinnaird, 
M.P., Mr. T. R. Hill, M.P., Sir Bartle Frere, and 
the Dean of Canterbury ; the chair being occupied 
at ten o'clock by Lord Mayor Lusk. A hymn 
having been sung, and prayer offered by the Rev. 
W. Braden, 

The Lorpy Mayor, amid general cheers, rose to 
address the meeting. He remarked that he could 


this. They had universal peace in the world, with 
the exception of a few small wars of no great con- 
sequence ; but men did not advocate war as they 
once did, Then the wide spread of knowledge 
and intelligence by mans of the printing press, and 
the spirit of free inquiry were much in their 
favour. They had everywhere the open Bible, a 
vast extension of commercial enterprise which 
opened up fresh places for the advance of the mis- 
sionary, and an increase of the means of rapid com- 
munication all over the world. He asked them 
earnestly to co-operate in carrying on the work of 
spreading the Gospel of Jesus Christ, of supporting 
that good old society, which though it had been so 
prosperous in the past, had not done one-fourth of 


the work which it might do. It was a society 
which could receive the help of all irrespective of 
sect or party. After referring to Miss Baxter's 
noble gift of a steamer to the society, the chair- 
man remarked that the increased cost of living and 
of every commodity was a trial to the directors of 
the society. Their money did not go so far as it 
used to, and they must double the subscriptions. 
(Laughter.) Let them take courage. Their 
fathers had worse difficulties than they had; they 
had to fight a very heavy battle, in order to get a 
platform for themselves of religious freedom and 
liberty. We have liberty, and supply all the 
advantages that civilisation and education and 
intelligence can; therefore, their duty must be 
co-extensive with their advantages, and they must 
do more than they did. He was sure they would 
not relax their efforts, but would do the best they 
could to disseminate these glorious truths from one 
end of the world to the other, until they shall 
spread from Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s 
coral strand.” (Applause.) 
The Rex. J. O. . N * has ** 
oreign Secretary in the absence of Dr. 
Mullens) read the report. It began with a refe- 
aried agencies of the society, which 
had been faithfully carried out in accordance with 
the broad princi of action laid down by its 
founders, and been kept in effective working, 
at an average cost to the funds of about eight and 
a-half per cent. of the income; a cost which, on 
the authority of outside and competent investi- 
gators, is less than that of most other societies, 
ving a similar object and range of work. Refe- 
rence was made to the loss of valued directors of 
the cong during the past year—such as Mr. 
Craven, Mr. James Sidebottom, and Mr. Buckley ; 
to the deputation of Dr. Mullens and Mr. Pillans 
to which subsequent experience had 
shown to have been wisely devised and well timed ; 
and retirement of the Rev. W. 
Farebrother. ith to the resources of the 
society, the directors report with thankfulness and 
Eagan For several years the number of 


h missionaries in active service had been 
ually diminishing, but for four years past 
recruits in proportion to the vacancies which have 
arisen have not filled up the ranks. But new 
efforts and improved plans for training men for 
the work have produced a hopeful change, and all 
the students preparing for foreign service would in 
future go through a full collegiate course. The 
twelve new missionaries, sent out during the year, 
will more than fill up vacancies, for none of the 
agents in the foreign field have died since the last 
report. This statement did not, indeed, apply to 
the wives of the missionaries, for Mrs. Atkinson, of 
Pacalisdorp; and Mrs, Baron, of the 
Mission, had been called away. The former was a 
true helper in Christian work. The latter had 
only just entered on missionary life. The number 
of h missionaries now by the 
society is 155; but beyond these there are happily 
an increasing number of fairly-qualified native 
agente engaged as pastors and teachers, and 
y-eight students were preparing for future 
service in colleges in and Wales. During 
the year thirty-three offers of service had been 
received by the directors, and nine of them had 
been accepted. In regard to funds the directors 


report with the success of efforts made to 
raise money for speci 1 For n 
students of the United Presbyterian Chu of 


Scotland have collected for the New Guinea Mission 
1,2061., and the New Year's offering has risen this 
year to the unprecedented sum of 4, 477“, the pro- 
duce of 25,000 cards. The latter amount—an inte- 
esti Pag espe of the ae of littles—is de- 
or maintenance of the missionary ships, 
— oan 2 the New Guinea steamer 
lengowan. e Bengal auxiliary, established 
in 1817, had now become a separate society to work 
for the ev isation of their own native neighbours 
—a true or ey N re L. 
more regret the withdrawal of this auxiliary than 
does the t the removal of the son from the 
nome — his youth 41 to enter upon 
er responsibility independent manage- 

ment of a home and business of 2— 

The balance-sheet showed that the receipts 
were 115,909/. 10s. 10d. Of this amount about 55,993]. 
came from subscriptions, donations, and collections, 
and 21,950/. was raised and appropriated at mission 
stations. For special objects there had been 681“. 
for the Moffat Institution, 683/. for China, 5971. for 
India, 1,550/. for the ascar mission, and 
7,855“. for missionary ships. The total expenditure 
had been about 114,062/., leaving a balauce in hand 
of 1,847“. lls. 7d. The above includes the amounts 
raised and priated at mission stations. 

Reviewing the various fields of labour the report 
commences with China, where the past year had 
been one of quiet work undisturbed by violent out- 
bursts of either official or popular opposition, and 
where America and land went hand-in-hand in 
Christian enterprise. ative officials and literati 
continued to the missionaries, but this was 
no new thing. Canton the influential of the 
community new imitated their r here was 
no violent opposition, but they taken to esta- 
blishing hospitals, schools, and preaching-halls. The 
movement was on the whole ing to mission 


; encouraging 
im —ry- cousisted of moral teach- 


the Sacred Edict. This 


had for some years been followed in the north- 
city of Hankow, where the native Christians 
carried on public preaching in self-defence, and the 
best effect had been produced by seven or eight of 
their best men being engaged in night services under 
the auspices of the Rev. Griffith John, which had 
greatly stimulated the church and tended to remove 
the prejudices of the heathen around. The enemies 
of Christianity, by false accusation, by acts of 
violence, by reaping their corn, or by plundering 
their —— by discontinuing employ, or by inter- 
fering with their means of livelihood, sought to 
obstruct * 7＋ of 2. native converts. Not a few, 
a fear of suc tion and trouble, had 
r but — cases the native 
Christians were ready to endure obloquy and afflic- 
tions, and among many of them earnest efforts were 
made to extend the kingdom of Christ among their 
neighbours, This readiness to depend upon their 
own efforts to carry on the ordinances of religion, 
was probably more distinctly to be seen in the 
missions in China, than in those of longer standing 
in some other lands. In China the converts in many 
districts had from the first been educated in this 
duty, and had been but little exposed to the 
uperising and weakening influences which 
ad been injuriously active elsewhere. Thus, 
at Canton, the native Christians of that city 
and neighbouring places had subscribed as much as 
2461. to the erection of a chapel. The Rev. Joseph 
Edkins, writing from Pekin, speaks of the great 
and growing importance of the medical mission. 
The hospital established in that capital had had 
the effect of favourably disposing the minds of both 
rich and poor to the Gospel. The mission once 
carried on by the society, but subsequently aban- 
doned, among the Buriats of Mongolia, had been 
revived. For three years Mr. Gilmour had been 
more or less engaged in this work, and had done 
much to secure the confidence of the people by 
means of medical aid to the sick. 

N on to India, deep sympathy was ex- 
pressed for the people of the famine-stricken pro- 
vinces, and it was stated that a portion of the funds 
of the society had been devoted to the relief of the 
suffering. Still large numbers needed the bread of 
life in that great land, where the influence of 
commerce, education, and free intercourse with 
other lands, was marvellously affecting the thought 
and social aspects of the poopie, though not in 
respect to spiritual life. e latest statistics of 
Christian missions in India point to 52,000 
native members of churches; but, besides these, 
there was a large number of se>ret disciples. 
In many of the avowed followers of Christ, 
gathered from among the heathen, the mis- 
sionaries find, not = evidence of the power of the 
Gospel, but very valuable aid in extending the 
knowledge of the Gospel among others. At the 
beginning of this year, death terminated the carthly 
life of an eminent Christian convert of this socicty, 
a Brahmin by birth, named Devadasan, who, since 
1866, had been pastor of the native church at 
Nagercoil, in Travancore, and was wholly sup- 
ported by a loving people, who, at the time of his 
death, numbered upw of a thousand souls. 
Such was the kind of men to whom it was desi- 
rable to give the oversight of native churches. 


Though the native Church in India had yet much 
to learn in the duty of personal Christian effort, 
there were indications of a revival of a more active 
apinit, especially in Travancore, where a small class 
unpaid lay preachers was employed, by whom 
was being effected. Reference was made to 
itinerating tours of the missionaries among 
villages and rural districts, in which, and not in 
cities, the widest Christian success had been found. 
This form of work, ly and judiciously con- 
ducted, was of great value, and there are indications 
of these efforts bearing fruit, the people freely 
paying for books. Evangelistic work is carried on 
at many stations in connection with simple medical 
practice; but this form of missionary action is 
more fully and systematically conducted in the 
Travancore mission by Dr. Thomson with his staff 
of native medical evangelists and dressers. A new 
and very important form of ev istic work has 
of late been undertaken by the Rev. J. Naylor in 
the city of Calcutta. He has sought by various 
means to gain access, for Christian ends, to the 
numerous young men who have received a high- 
class English education in the Government colleges 
and mission high schools. The selections given 
from the letters of the missionaries on all these 
ints are full of striking facts. There is ground 
or believing that an under-current of Christian 
influence is at work, which is gradually sapping old 
foundations of error in preparation for more open 
indications of good results. Respecting this branch 
of work, which the Rev. G. Hall has for many 
years carried on in Madras, he says that the 
number of secret disciples is rapidly increasing, 
that caste is undoubtedly losing its power, and that 
the time is near at hand when multitudes of the 
Hindoo race will openly profeas Christianity. The 
Rev. H. Hewlett reports from Mirzapore that 
many have given up practising idolatry, and were 


being offered for this end. 


The re then refers to the Madagascar mission, 
and it is — that the movement in that island, 
since the burning of the national idols four years ago, 
had broadly affected the surface of native society; 
though only to a limited extent had it reached the 
deepest springs of life. But the advance of the 
mission had outstripped its resources, and the de- 
mands on the time, h, and available means 
of the members of the mission had multiplied so 
quickly as to prevent such a complete oversight and 

trol, and the formation of such broad and well- 


‘organised plans of procedure, as the exigencies of 


the mission requi It was with the view of 
taking a —— of the whole field of ope . 
tions, and of revising their old plans, that Dr. Mal- 
lens and Mr. Pillans had gone out as a deputation. 
They reached Antananarivo in August, and after a 
short stay proceeded to the country of the Betsileo, 
where they held consultations with the mission- 
aries of the district. Then returning northward 
they visited districts lying to the north-west, north 
and east of the capital, where in January they held 
a conference of the entire staff of the society’s mis- 
sionaries, in which the members of the Friends’ mis- 
sion (with whom the missionaries cordially work), 
Dr. Davidson and Dr. Mackay, were invited to take 
= Dr. Mullens presided, and the conference sat 

rom Jan. 13 to the 22nd, and on the 23rd and four 
following days. Mr. Pillans reports as follows on 
the subject :— | 


A most excellent spirit pervaded the conference, 
There was, I believe, throughout a real forgetting of 
things behind, and looking to those before. Everyone 
seemed to have an oppressive sense of the great- 
ness of present work and present difficulties, 
and to be thankful for the opportunity of mutual con- 
sultations and united prayer. The first meeting of the 
conference was given to prayer, with an address from 
the chairman, as well as the first half-hour of each fol- 
lowing day ; and all our m were manifestly per- 
vaded by a profound sense of dependence upon God, 
and by earnest desire for His guidance and blessing. 
One important 14 was the discipline of the 
churches, on which Mr. Sewell read an excellent paper. 
Our brethren here are fully alive to existing evils, such 
as indiscriminate membership in many churches, and 
pastors being chosen to office rather from their social 
isang: than [from fitness ; and are eager to cure them. 

ut the cure cannot be effected in a day; it will re 
quire time, watchfulness, and patience. A subject in 
which I have felt a deep interest, namely, an effective 
native ministry, came up repeatedly in diferent forms. 
There are more than a thousand congregations in con- 
nection with the society: these want tors; the 
country 998 evangelists ; the schools want 
teachers. The agasy, it is said, work well under 
good superintendence. Taking that as the limit within 
which native agency might be usefull employed, the 
missionaries now in the country could superintend a 
largely-increased number of native workers, Out of 
that many grave questions arose ; how to get good and 
true men in sufficient nambers to give themselves to 
such work—how to train them—how to employ 
them—and how to 1 them. And yet another 
question—how to get liberty for them to give them- 
selves to the work. The Government has such a claim 
of service upon the people—fanompoana—that men 
cannot be sent to any distance without special permis- 
sion. For example, the students now leaving the 
college cannot go to the districts that want them, till 
we have asked and gained the consent of the Prime 
Minister, Education, in its several departments, was 
fully considered. Except in the capital and one or two 
other places, primary education is backward. I think 
most the conference would have been glad if some 
form of national education had been ble, but at 
present it is simply impracticable. either Goveru- 
ment nor people are ready for such a thing. At pre- 
sent, primary education must be varried on in connec- 
tion with the congregations, As to higher education, 
there was general satisfaction with the 8 to 
make the college—the Theological Institution, I believe 
it is called—available for the higher departments of 
general education. The plan, it was considered, 
would admirably fit in to existing institutions—the 

tional schools at the bottom, then the normal 
and middle schoola, such as our own, and the Friends’, 
to be completed and crowned by the higher training of 
the college. Another point often spoken of was, how 
to get teachers and people into closer contact : on the 
one hand, how the missionaries might get into closer 
contact with the natives; and, on the other, how the 
native pastors might get closer to their owa people. I 
think you will see that the questions considered were 
questions of vital moment to the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of the country. I believe the opportunity 
enjoyed of considering them will prove a great boon to 
the mission. 


The report contained the following reference to 
the proposed Madagascar bishopric :— 
On the one hand, they regard with very strong objec- 
tion the course which the Gospel Propagation Society 
has thought fit to pursue in obtaining from the Epis- 
copal Church of Scotland the consecration of a bishop 
for Madagascar, who is proposing to commence mis- 
sionary operations at the capital on a large scale—a 
course which may seriously disturb the missionaries of 
other societies in their steady work, and greatly impede 
sound progress in the native churches in the island. 


On the other hand, the directors have learned, with 
very deep regret, that, in consequence of the consecra- 
tion of a „ for Madagascar by the Scotch Epis- 
copal Church, the committee of the Church Mis ionary 
Suciety have determined to withdraw their missionaries 
from the island, where they have uniformly co-operated 
with the members of other missions in a true spirit of 
Christian brotherhood, maiutaining throughout the 
principle adopted by the Apostle to the Gentiles in 
earnest] hing the Gospel, but carefully abstaining 


from upon another man’s foundation. 


gress had been made during the year in carrying 
out the plan of withdrawing from districts long 
evangelised, and a in maturity in Christian 
organisation, in order that the resources of the 
society may be more fully directed to the enlighten- 
ment of the heathen tribes beyond the colony. 
Not unnaturally, churches, which have been for 
many years used to a system of tutelage, shrink 
from being left to themselves, while during the 
past year the congregations at most of the stations 
in the colony, on account of severe scarcity arising 
from t, have rienced much privation, 
and found great difficulty in carrying on, as usual, 
the ordinances of religion from their own resources. 
Through want of rain the produce of their fields 
and gardens has been very limited, and through 
want of their cattle have died. Such a 
visitation has seriously interfered with their efforts 
towards self-su From many fields of the 
society’s work there have been deep lamentations 
over the effects of intemperance in the churches 
and in — Christian — ge around them—a 
vice y increasing in the colony. Reapecti 
the se of the — 2 in districts I. the 
colony, among Bechuanas, Bakwains, Bamangwato, 
and other tribes, the directors have no marked 
rogress or reverse to record. Here, also, drought 
has dene mach to scatter the people and interrupt 
the regular course of instruction, both in the public 
services and in “ — in the schools. Page — 
impressions seem, for the most part, to be ve 
slowly need, and to be indicated in negative 
rather in positive modes of conduct. In their 
reports, reference is made by several of the brethren 
to the great apathy of the people, and to the need 
of lo ience in waiting for direct results from 
their urs. In the Moffat Institution, the 
means are being provided for obtaining a more wide 
and more close intercourse with the people 
through a trained native cy. The report 
of the first session of the institution has 
been received, and under present circum- 
atances may be rded as very satisfactory. 
An extract is given from the report of the tutor, 
the Rev. J. Mackenzie, As yet there are only four 
students, and they weekly engage in evangelising 
work in the villages surrounding Shoshung, wherethe 
institution is carried on. ‘Three hun miles 
further north are the hamlets of the Matabele, a 
fierce and warlike tribe, as yet untamed, but not 
untameable, by the love and spirit of Christ. 
Seventeen years ago the attention of the directors 
was drawn to this field by Dr. Livingstone, For 
fourteen of these years missionaries have, for 
Christ's sake, lived and worked among this people 
as they found opportunity, daily facing obstac 
to Christian which are strong with the 
rowth of centuries, and wrought into the whole 
ife of the e, whether tribal, social, or 
domestic. The Rev. J. B. Thomson, writing from 
that district, states that after fourteen years of 
effort ‘‘ there is not one of whom it can be said that 
he or she is a Christian.” Yet the missionary band 
do not despair. They have made a gradual but 
real approach to the rough fortress of superstition 
and barbarism. And it will be a grand victory of 
the Gospel to win this fierce and warlike people. 
Relative to the death of Dr. Livi the resolu- 
by the directors relative to this all but 
irreparable loss to the church and the world,” is 
put on record. 


The report thus alludes to the work carried on 
by the society in the West Indies. In Demerara, 
Berbice, and Jamaica, the descendants of those who 
were once slaves, are gathered together in flourish- 
ing Christian Churches, under the pastoral care 
either of the English missionaries, or of native 
ministers, now ten in number, whom the mis- 
sionaries have carefully and suitably educated for 
this important work, demands of this mission 


on the society’s funds have of late greatly decreased, 
as a large portion of the salaries of the English mis. 


sionaries is furnished by the co under 
their care; while, with only two aft and tem- 
porary exceptions, all the ions which are 
under native ministers, meet the entire expense 
connected with public worship. 

In Polynesia also the native rs are a t 
— — in — . of the islands native Christians 

ave been the pioneers o oreign missionary. 
The civil war in the Samoo group has come to an 
end, and a settled government is being established. 
On Mare and Lifu, the two larger islands of the 
Loyalty Group, the work of the mission has been 
allowed to go on with but little disturbance. The 
contributions for the native teachers and for the 
society have increased ; the ranks of the Protes- 
tants continue unbroken ; while the results of the 
efforts of Popery are almost imperceptible. But at 
Uvea, persecution and violence, in various forms, 
have been directed against the Prctestant party— 
in fact, in several villages Protestantism has 
been stamped out. Mr. Ella bas returned there 
after a short visit to England. The hopes in- 
spired by the missions to New Guinea have not 
been disappointed: 

Montha have passed away, yet the present relation of 
the teachers to the people around them continues to be 
most satisfactory, while their influence for good is 
deepening and showing itself in various gratifying forma, 
A dark shade, in the early part of the year, passed over 
the path of Mr. Murray, in the murder of two teachers 
and their wives on Bampton Island. In the absence 
of definite information, it appears probable that the 
chief motivo for this deed lay in the desire of the natives 
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transition state. There was great need ot] [This reference to the action of the Church Mis- | to possess the teachers’ pro . But even this cad 
popular edudaticn, which was being recognised 4 sionary Society elicited much cheering. ] event brought out new — g features, in the 
the Government, and increased facilities were now In South Africa both direct and indirect pro- surprise and in on which were on the 


subject by the natives inhabiting the straits and the 
coasts of the mainland, some of whom were with diffi- 


culy restrained from summary v on the 
aggressors. Notwithstan these checks, me * 
oor, an 


tors rejoice in the assurance that a 
effectual, is bein 14 for the Gospel in the island of 
New Guinea. Of Mr. Murray's journals furnish 


That missionary had established a school on 
Darnley Island, in Torres Straits, and had com- 
— o-missien ab Port Mereshy with bight pro- 
spects. The steamer purchased and 
fitted by Miss Baxter at an e of 3,1502, had 
been sent out via the Suez Canal, direct to Ca 
York. A few days after, the two brethren who 
had been appointed to the New Guinea mission, the 
Rev. 8. McFarlane and the Rev. W. G. Lawes, 
with Mrs. McFarlane and Mrs. Lawes, sailed for 
Sydney, en route for New Guinea. There were 
loud cheers after the reading of the report. 

The Rev. Dr. Ratzeron then moved the following 
resolution: 


That the rere 
adopted, and that be published and circulated. That this 
mee 


' abundant evidence. 


ting its tude to God for the large 
liberality which has funds for on the work 
of the society, and for e n pro- 
gress in its of effort with deep interest 
the a of the work commenced in the 
island of New and the liberal 1 - 


nary and 
and wise for the future conduct of that mission 
— arrangement . 


The speaker said that one of their practical dangers 
too ready assent to the proposition that the 
Gospel could be spread too far or too freely. 
Though there was little rude or violent hostility to 
the istian cause, some, even in our ch 
hesitated and held back. Sir Samuel Baker ridi- 
culed the man-and-brother theory, and seemed to 
think that the soldier should go first, then the mer- 
chant, and somewhere after him the missionary. 
— those . Pweg the history of these — 
ew very W © missionary never 

but when he went first and went alone. (Hear, bear.) 
In reply to Sir Samuel they might point to Green- 
land, to the South Seas, and to districts of Africa. 
These were the observations of a gallant though pre- 
in the shape — 0a wh Xo 
in the of com 

their entire pu It was said that in the 
most populous heathen countries there was settled 
law, literature, orderly civil government, industry, 
commerce, and that, above a various 
in its forms, according to the characteristics of the 
race; but true in every form, and accep- 
table to the Great Spirit; so that, there- 
e such a stir. God 


freshest, noblest, best in their glorious mis- 


sionary enterprise; they must stedfastly and wisely 
Q 2 
not part of their work to quench any of them. 


wo e end 
poms | secure it, unless they acknowledged that 
these were exclusively Christian id and that 
out of this education would be evolved the final 


laim ac «ny 
There 


the other hand, it might a „ when we come to u 
residual analysis of these things, that some of those who 
think they are far wider than we might be found, after 
all, to be in narrowness, and to stand withia the shadow 
of that bigotry which they so exceedingly abhor. 
Broad! Why, we are as broad as the world; we claim 
kindred with all mankind, and we are the persons who 
insist that all mankind shall be reckoned, none of them 
left out, for to us there are no lines of cleavage which 
we cannot easily overpass ; there are no skins so dark 
that we cannot see some | of the Divine light 


that fell at first from tho face of the creating God upon 


“ — = — + eee 6 
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e flesh ; that we are in danger, y 
tell us, of gathering and sh rding with the human 
flock, it may be some of the — classes among 
the monkey tribe—we would rather have them in 
than hter 


ve any our own out. (Lang 
and loud ee) Are we broad, or are they 
who would practically make humanity consist of a 


few of the classes— (Hear, hear)—the intel- 
lectually 1125 P ' 
ou 


u, I ask, is 
who make much of the virtues of 
heathenism, which, so far, of course, we acknowledge 
as well as they, and would be therewith content ; or 
those who, not we iy be uineness of these virtues, 
yet feel and proclaim that, be they what they may, they 
never can be the foundation of trust for moral creatures, 
in the circumstances in which we stand, but that the 
Christianity which is the one foundation for a sinner’s 


is the best security for the existence, and 
for ** r hen I 15 
vory y where t to 
in a completed, Ch human , and giving 
them lenishment from the ever-livin 
influence of the t of God? (Hear, hear.) An 
who is kind—those who raise ta for intellectual 


debate about the possibility the salvation of the 
heathen without knowledge of the Gospel! or those 
who, like us, say that the case is infinitely too serious to 
be left in any euch doubt when we know that with the 
knowledge and by the belief of the Gospel this salvation 
will come in freedom, and fulness, and joy? Who is 
kind? We are taunted sometimes with degrading 
salvation by representing it as all consisting in a certain 
of safety. Surely such a taunt lies more 
particularly those who or make light of 
this great missionary design of ours, for what do 
they say! Let the heathen alone,” say they—“ let 
them l they are well enough under the govern- 
mont of a merciful God; they are safe.” No, we 
answer, safe they cannot be with the consciousness of 
sin, without some consciousness of its forgiveness 
through Divine mercy ; safe they cannot be in idolatory, 
which isa ay age thing ; safe in superstition they 
cannot be, or in estrangement from God. But if they 
are safe, my Lord Mayor, if it could be shown that 
they are safe, we are not content with this. We want 
them to be true, and pure, and ones — 
re a Divine 
light and Di they begin to share the blessed- 


the to every crea- 
indeed, and this, I think, 
we have to say, toa kind of 
that we must do that, but it is the grand 
We never can consent to put 
facts and divinely apostolic teachings 


amon 
men, whereby we must be saved, and we cannot — 
the first Christians 

Pantheon, nor could we take a 

Hill, however acientifically it 


ly set up before our 


Take away Jesus Christ out of human hearts, out 
or human homes, out of literature, out of history, 
and what would be the result? They took away 
the only elder brother of the race—the one human 
being who ever revealed Divine Fatherhood as 


sinning and sorrowing and d men professing to 
have and to vo the power of chemel life. Was it 
wonderful, therefore, that they resolved that they 


this 


would not allow this issue ever to come, and 
world ever to be so cold, and dark, and wiutry, as 
it would certainly be without the Lord Jesus 


and ev 
glory of God the Father.” (Loud cheers.) 


Sir Bartle Frere desired to bear his testimony to 
the great work done by that society in various 
of the world. He felt certain he was not unfaithful 
to the traditions of the Church to which he be- 
longed, which he believed was a branch of the 
Apostolic Church, when he said that it gave him a 
feeling of brotherhood to be with them that day, 
2 12 have heard such words as he had * 
After having been to a great many ports on the 
coast of — he saw the boat practical 
illustration of the truth that had been so eloquently 
put before them, that without such dogmas as 
Christianity taught, without such truths as the 


oon there was very little hope for the 
— — 


he came 
hatever fleste and 


armief might do, there was nothing for the salva- 


tion of the negro race that could possibly be men- 


tioned for one moment in comparison with the 
teaching of the by the labours of the mis- 
sionaries of the don Missionary Society. 


(Cheers. ) 


We were carried by duty to the port of Majunga, on 
the west coast of , where so far as I could 
learn from the books and reports at my disposal, I did 
not ex to meet with one single convert; but I 
found whole of the ruling race, the whole of the 
Hovas who were under the direction of the Queen of 
M „ united in Christian worship, and actin 
u as farjas I could learn, in 

ordinary life. It was by the merest acci- 
dent that I learnt on the evening of a Saturday, that on 
the next morning there would be Christian service con- 
with s great deal of trade with the oppocite coset, & 
a great o wit © opposite a 
considerable Hova n, and a v intelligent 
governor with a very efficient staff at his disposal ; but 
I was not even aware that there was a church in the 
place till 


my walk on Saturday evening I found a v 
building, larger than an 


spacious other I saw, whic 

was of contai some or 114 le, and 
when | asked what was this, thoy said, Why, it is our 
church : we are and we shall all be here to- 
morrow . And mark you, this was without 
the slightest because we came upon them 
entirely We went down to that church, 


surprise. 
and we and them at six o'clock in the morni 
assembling for service. Well, wo were told, You 


better not stop here; you had better go to the other 
church up in the Stockade : they have gone on to * 
that you have landed, and the governor is waiting.” 


said, “‘ Is there another church!” However, I followed 
the messenger, and leaving the congregation down 
below to assemble naturally I went up to the upper 
church in the Stockade, and there I found a 

attentive — already assembled, and the 
church almost as full as it could hold. It was as good 
a room as you could find for the purpose in any part of 
India—a large mat building with fire or six doors on 
each side, and large windows, and better ventilation 
than Exeter Hall has. (Laughter.) There on the one 
side sat the women, on the other side the men, every- 
body coming in tly to their accustomed place, 
sittiag down covering their faces in prayer 
for a few minutes; some with their — ur- 
nished by your society, some with Testaments, many 
with both, all printed in London in their own language ; 
and as we sat on a kind of raised dais like this, with 
500 or 600 attentive worshippers, and many standing at 
the doors—every one of them, remember, bringing a 
small piece of money, and dropping it into the money- 
box at the door—the governor's son, who acted, as it 
were, as the minister on the occasion, camo and ex- 
plained to me through the interpreter what were the 
passages that were going to be read, what was 
to be his text, and what was to be the text 
of fellow minister. The service 


in- 
of 


marking 
tended to quote, which I could trace, and some 
which he found out for me in the Testamen 
upon the resurrection and the life. Of course, I could 
not understand what he said from his words, but I could 
understand a great deal of it from the texts to which 
he referred me, and from the faces of the congregation ; 
and I will venture to say that if ever I heard a ser- 
mon which went to the 

(Applause. ) 


e these poor 


ministers of theirown. You bad got up what many of 
our churches bad failed to get up—an indigenous 
ministry, and that ministry was effectual in leading 


their people along the path of life. Afterwards the 
sacrament was administered to us with a decorum, and 
a reverence, and a devotion which I have never seen 
exceeded in 2 church of any kind in any part of the 
world. The whole co tion remained there, with 


„ which were interpreted to us, those men and 
and children were worthy disciples of the 
(Applause.) 

This he had seen within the last twelve months. 
He had also seen some of their work in India, and 
which Dr. Mullens and the late Mrs. Mullens did in 
Bengal. He felt it a privilege to speak to them 
that day of what he seen of the work of their 
society, and to know that there was in such a large 
mass of his fellow-countrymen such an entire 
union of faith with the most spiritual part of 
Christ’s Church in every part of the world. (Ap- 
plause.) 


The Rev. J. Lees, from China, seconded the re- 
solution in an interesting and exhaustive speech, in 
the course of which he said he had been labour- 
ing in the city of Tientsin in Northern China, about 
eighty miles from the capital. It was one of the 
most modern though one of the largest of the 1,700 
walled cities of t mighty empire. It was the 
port of the capital and of the. northern provinces, 
and was attracting to itself more and more every 

ear the population from the surrounding district. 
the opinion of those best qualified to judge, it 
would unquestionably become one of the parts of 
the empire first to be blessed by the introduction 
of railways and 
mineral deposite near 


A Bed 


e——— 


* that the city would be immensely de- 
veloped. It had a lation of about half: a- million 
souls. Tientsin during the last twelve years had 
had a remarkable history. He had seen it occupied 
1282 troops, o> Sa burnt down one 
: the great streets, cholera 


sions, such as the murder of his own beloved col- 
league, the Rev. James Williamson, in 1869, and 
the massacre of 1870. But during all that period 
they had carried on their work in Tientsin as their 
brethren did elsewhere. There were only three 
societies labouring there a little while ago ; now 
there are four—two English and two American. 
They had eight or nine c in which they had 
apy daily from about noon until dusk. They 
also an hospital, which was in the fifth year 
of its existence, and during the last year they had 
more than 6,000 patients in the hospital. N Was 
worked by a native who was trained in our hospital 
in Pekin. He only wished that their directors 
could find and send to them a competent and earnest, 
loving-hearted Christian medical man. (Hear, hear.) 
The speaker ed to describe the mesti 
held on the first Monday in every month when 
the converts belonging to the various missions met 
together, and he quoted from a remarkable speech 
made by a young Chinaman at one of these 
meetings to show the impression their work was 
making on the native mind, and that however 
discouraging might have been the surroundings 
of the missionaries, God was hearing their prayers, 
His purposes were being accomplish Mr. 
Lees proceeded to say that Buddhism was not 
what some of their Western scholars tried to make 
it out. Whatever might have been its philo- 
sophical meaning, whatever the grand thoughts 
that floated through the mind of its founder, at the 
present day it was simply a system of de ing 
idolatry, and had no practical, elevating effect on 
the minds of the people. (Hear, hear.) Taouism 
was simply a vast system of necromancy and for- 
tune-telling. Contucianism, though i 8 a 
grand morality, had proved powerless to lift a 
nation to a higher sphere, to set the life of the 
nation on a higher plane, and to evoke the highest 
and noblest sentiments of the human heart. (Ap- 
plause.) He had had a long talk with a Buddhist 
who had come to his chapel, and who said he 
believed the missionaries had got the truth which 
he had been looking for all these years. This man 
eventually became a Christian, though many of his 
old superstitions clung to him, and on his dying 
bed he summed up his testimony in these singular 
words: It seems to me that the Lord Jesus has 
taken all my sins, and wrapping them, so to speak, 
in a bundle, has carried them all away. I do not 
fear to die.” (Ap ) The er believed 
that nothing but the Gospel would avail to lift 
China out of the slough into which she had fallen, 
or to save her in the inevitable clash which was 
coming of Western and Eastern civilisation. There 
were special reasons why the Gospel should be 
given to China. It contained one-third of the 
population of the world, and had given a literature, 
a code of morals, and a religion to her dependencies, 
to Manchuria, to Mongolia, to Thibet, to Cochin- 
China, and a religion to the thirty-five millions of 
Japan and Corea. A nation which had exerted 
such an influence in the past must possess certain 
qualities of mind—a force of character, mental 
power, and backbone. The Chinese had probably 
more backbone than any other heathen people. 
They had more force of character, and the 
principles of China would therefore exercise 
a most powerful effect upon the whole of 
Eastern Asia. It was remarkable that after 
4,000 years of ups and downs, the nation was 
never 80 prosperous, never 80 numerous, never 80 
consolidated as during the first half of the present 
century or the last half of the preceding one. If 
they were really in earnest in seeking the salvation 
of the world, they could not do better than attack 
vigorously 1 empire like that. Then they 
greatly profited by their enormous trade ae ages 
which was almost entirely in British hands, an 


forei lat 
either as a nation or as Christians 
considerable amount of their residuum there, which 


was an obstacle in the of the missionary. 
Then they had introduced the opium trade into that 
ire. Whenever a Chinese missi stood on 


an platform, it was his duty, in more or 
fewer words, to declare our guilt in this matter, 
and utter a heartfelt prayer that ish Christians 
would only realise the degradation of the nation in 
their participation in that fearful traffic, and would 
determine to smite it for ever. (Applause.) If 
they owed China the Gospel as a matter of repara- 
tion, they ought also to give her the Gospel in self- 
defence. The Chinese were spreading over the 
East, and some 20,000 a year emigrated to Aus- 
tralia. They would exert a wonderful influence 
over the future. Soon they would get all the 
material results of civilisation, and the day was 
oe — the “yon! a be broken — ; 
and, perhaps more s than some imagined, 
railways would cover the land. They had powder 
factories, arsenals, Krupp cannon, our own rifles, 
and a number of gunboats. The next war with 
China—if such a terrible event should take place, 
and there were many who feared that it not 


be verted—depend it would be a very 
didcredt thing from the lat Pat together theed 
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f that China was one of the emigrating 
—1 colonising countries of the 2 that she 
Tl they form. 0 tisuesndons eagemboah. for. Shs 
and they form a t ous argum 
evangelisation of that country. (Applance. ) 
They had to lay their account to incrpasing lity 
of the Chinese to foreigners, and to their prejudices 
inst the Gospel, the converts to which 
throughout the empire could not be reckoned at 
more than — A. the ae Province, 
where some ionaries were employed, some 
1.800 Chinese had been into the Ghareh 
of Christ as the result of twelve years of mission 
labour, and of these more than a hundred were 
actually engaged on their own mission staff as 


preachers and agents. One of the British ambas- 
sadors in the capital, a little while ago, was asked 
by Prince Kung, the Prime Mini what he 
thought about Christianity. Prince Kung said, 
„Shall we be obliged to embrace Christianity?“ 


and the ambassador, it is said, made this very 
significant reply, Christianity is a great fact, and 
Ido not see how you can help it.” (Applause.) 
Mr. Lees concladed by referring to a touching 
incident that occurred in connection with the 
return home of one of his coll es, the Rev. 
William Hall, of the Methodist New Connexion 
Mission :— 

It was the day before he was leaving, and an old 

Chinaman came in attended by a number of his com- 
panions to say farewell to their pastor. Said he, We 
want to say farewell.“ Why, bless the man 
they had been in again and again to say ‘‘ Good-bye.” 
„Jam,“ said be, an old man; I cannot go with you 
to England; I wish I could go to England and 
America, and tell the English and American Christians 
what I feel ; but 1 cannot go; and these youn 
here—whether they will ever go I do not know, 
any rate, they won't go just now; and we have agreed 
to send a message to the Christians of America and 
England, and we want you to deliver it. Tell our 
friends yonder we shall never see them on earth, but 
when we get to our Father's house we will go up and 
down and look them up, and there, in the presence uf 
Jesus and the holy angels, we will thank heaven for 
what they have done for us. 
The glorious old man had gonme—he had heard 
of his death since he came to England—gone to 
meet those who had gone before, and who had 
lived and laboured for China. My friends, who 
among you will be sought by these Chinese con- 
verts? What Chinese Christian will seek you and 
thank you for what you have done, for what you 
have given, for the prayers you have offered, and 
the earnest consecration you have witnessed for 
Christ in this great cause? Oh, shall it be that 
not only the convert, but the Master Himself shall 
come, and thank His servants, and place upon your 
heads the crown of everlasting life? (Ap ) 

The Rev. Dr. Srovonrox, in enpporting the reso- 
— — 2 Se presence of Dr. M 5 
them, w spared to them, though iving- 
stone had been taken away. They must all feel 
that Great Britain had done itself very honour 
by causing that distinguished man (Livingstone) 
to be entombed beneath the marble pavement of 
Westminster Abbey. When Livingstone was on a 
visit to Newstead Abbey he was requested to plant 
a memorial tree. He did so, and tree is still 
flourishing. The people in the neighbourhood 
pointed to it as Livingstone’s tree, and while it was 
there, flourishing and fair, they could not bat look 
upon it as the emblem of his fame whom God had 
taken to Himself, Dr. Lightfoot had 2 
shown that whatever might be the difficulties 
discou ents connected with their work in the 


of Christian missions in the first three centuries. 
In one i 


men 
at 


of presenting the case somewhat 
altered since the earlier days of the London Mis- 
si Society, whom the heathen were repre- 
sented as perishing, and there was more romance in 
the work. But he felt that their work did not 
depend at all upon their believi 

heathen would perish; but upon thei 
of the commission which the 

and whatever might be the future state 


advocates of missions intellectually, the 


sun 


g. 
The Dean of Canrersury (Dr. Payne Smith) then 
moved the following resolution :— 


Though this was his first a o ade — 
form, he had been interested in their society from 
his earliest days, owing to the work carried 
on by Mr. Ellis and Dr. Moffat, and to their 
writings. The difficulties of missionaries were great. 


For one thing, they had to acquire languages that 
had never been to writing, to make them 
written and to translate the Word of 


the means of grace unless a large 1 of the 
missionaries bel to the inhabitants themselves. 
That society in Ma r fifty ordained 
ministers and 3,000 native teachers. It is by 
m such as this that a great country like 
that could be brought over to God. In these days, 
in which the growth of mental culture was cer- 
tainly to a very considerable extent lessening the 
influence that was at one time felt in missions, it 
was a t thing that they could point to an ex- 
ample like that of Madagascar, where God, in so 
remarkable a way, had watched over His own work. 
It is said there were about 300,000 native Chris- 
tians in M —(applause)—a fact which 
showed that God’s blessing was not withheld from 
the missionary ; that God would work in His own 
way, and bring men and nations to Himself 

means that might seem inefficient ; that 
He would work through them and by them, and 
bring about in due time a full harvest. But they 
must have patience, and there would always be a 
struggle in extending the ; but there was no 
reason for di t seemed to him that 
the answer to the question whether they ought to 
maintain the missionary cause or not, did not 
depend upon the inquiry what heathenism was, but 
what Christianity was. If Christianity was the 
great blessing they believed it to be, then they 
were bound to carry it to all other people as being 
God's greatest blessing and gift to mankind. 

The more we feel ourselves, the more anxious we 
shall be to carry this ift of mankind to others, 
ft of which St. Paul said that when Christians 
once knew what it was, if they were to lose it, they 
would be of all men most miserable. Not that they 
would be below other men in civilisation ; not because 
they would be behind other men in their mental culture. 
No; they would be well-cultured men; but because 


the Ir rr 
pone those hopes which it inspires in us ; because the 

bad lost that part of it which comes directly from God, 
and is not mere human culture or the result of mere 


en uiry or though 
that suite 


is, that 

II ee ma t we to 

ee If we feel how great a 
it is wes 


for all that the different 


have 
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the word of His truth. God's wens 
to the missionary operations of th 
or of that. It is poured out upou all those who 

Lord Jesus Christ ia sincerity, and who are 
willing to labour for Him. ( Applause.) 


The Rev. J. P. Cnowx, of Bradford, in second. 
ing the resolution said it was im ble to stand 


— ™ ¢ 


upon those who were nearest to its influence and 
power. Religion should begin at home, but it 
should not be left at home, and there were some 

who were afraid of its golng abroad lest it 
should be appealed to. Besides, a friend had in- 
formed him that of the May nearly two- 
thirds were held to promote home missions of some 
sort. They were told that their success in the 
mission- had been comparatively little. But 
— were not to be dependent on success. Still, 
God had given them far greater success than they 


might reasonably have expected 

Now the apostles, as we all know, were endowed with 
wonderful powers, miraculous gifts, wonderful bestow- 
ments of special favour and Divine love, and if they had 
difficulties they had advantages in those amongst whom 
they laboured. But I have seen it stated, on grounds 
which I believe could not be controverted, that at the 
end of the first century of apostolic missions, there 
could not be more than 100,000 converts in the 
churches. I have also seen it stated on equally cortain 
2 that in seventy years from the time when 

illiam Carey baptized his first converts in Iudia and 
Burmah, the converts ir Christian communions amounted 
to at least 50,000 (the nominal Christian population 
amounting to 150,000), and if you take what has been 
done and what will be done in the remaining thirty 
years, when that period shall be completed the results 
of modern missions will appear satisfactory, and present 
a triumphant comparison with tbe labours of the apos- 
tolic missionaries themselves. r There is 
one other point that, though it may be humbling to us 
at home somewhat, it es us toremember. Dr. 
Mullens tells us that, if you take the ten years from 
1852 to 1862, you will find that there has been an in- 
crease in the ares in India (excluding Burmah) of 
from 18,000 to 31,000—nearly double the number. 
But, deducting from that more than you really need 
to deduct, suppose that you have an addition in 


those ten years of 50 cent. Now, taking the 
statistics various religious bodies for ten years, I 
think you will find that while the increase in India is 


about 50 per cent., it is only 26 per cent. in the 
churches in our own land. Then let mo say that what 
I have mentioned does not take into account the trans- 
lations of the Word of God; it does not take into cal- 
culation the education of the young ; it does not include 
any estimate of all the social and moral results that 
have been produced in so many ways that they cannot 
be described here. But when we look at results such 
as these, that are not fiction, that are a reality upon 
which we may build our assurance of what ia yet to 
come, we may take our harps down from the willows— 
if they have been hanging there—aud sweep their 
strings with joyous utterance to the song, Tue Lord 
bath done at things for us, whereof we are glad“; 
and we shall hear the Divine response in words that 
may inspire to nobler faith and larger expectations, 
“Yo shall see greater things than these.” (Applause. ) 

The CHAIRMAN announced that, owing to the 
advanced period of the afternoon, the Rev. E. 
Lewis, from Bellary, Southern India, would not 
deliver his address. 

Mr. Henry Wricut moved a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, which was carried by acclamation, 
and briefly responded to. 

A hymn was then sung and the meeting termi- 
nated at half-past two o'clock. 


secured by the wool- 
one years). It will 
will at frequent intervals, a series of tunes 
varyi th the of the week, such as “‘Sici- 


lian Mariners, Blue Bells of Scotland,” 
Home, Sweet Home, Ko. This addition to the 
architectural interest of the city is mainly owing to 
the energy of Colonel Augus Croll, formerly Sheriff 
of London and Middlesex. : 

Tue Annexation or F1s1.—According to a Mel- 
bourne telegram, the terms on which the cession of 
the Fiji Islands are offered to this country are that 
the King is to * the 3 312 a 
pension of 3,000/ per annum, other chiefs receivin 

88 to 500i The British 


ised 
Kimberl s despatch to Commodore Goodenough 
and Mr. E. L. Layard with regard to the cession of 
the Fiji Islands says the utmost care should be taken 
that the chiefs thoroughly comprehend all that is 
proposed on a subject which is so likely to be pro- 
ductive of difficulties hereafter. Glancing at Colonel 
Smythe’s report to the effect that more than two- 
thirds of the native population are given to canni- 
balism, strangulation of widows, infanticide, and 
other enormities, Lord Kimberley observes that it 
should be ascertained whether any material improve- 


tin Son 212 has taken place during late 
— and wh aos = customs 
under British 
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PEOPLE'S HARMONIUM. 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


By ALEXANDRE, Paris. 


No. 1.— 
Sotto Denk Oax Case. Compass, Four OcTAVES. 


TRICE FOUR GUINEAS. 


No, 2— 
Sotip Dark Oak Case. Compasa, Five OcTaves. 


PRICE FIVE GUINEAS. 


Reoistersp 22np January, 1874. 


This Harmonium has been designed to meet the demand 
made for a small instrument of good quality of tone, at a 
price within the reach of all, 


By the aid of newly-invented machinery, Messrs. Alexandre 
have been enabled to make this a marvel of cheapness, 
elegance, and good quality of tone. 


It will be found invaluable for small class-room, cottage, or 


libeary. 
CHAPPELL & CO., 


50, NEW BUND STREET, LONDON, 
And of all Musicsellers in the Kingdom. 


STRODE & CO., 


GAS ENGINEERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


Manvuractory—19, OSNABURGH STREET, N. W. 


(32, COCKSPUR STREET, SW. 


SHOWROOMS i, Sr. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, E.C, 


GAS 
GAS 
SUN 


WORKS. 
FITTINGS. 
BURNERS. 
BATHS. 
STOVES. 
COOKING STOVES. 
REGULATORS. 


MERSHAM HALL SCHOOL 
CAVERSHAM, NEAR READING, 


— — 


Head Master — Mr. WEST. 


Vice-Master— Mr. ALFRED 8. WEST, M.A. Gold 
Medalist of the University of London; M.A., Senior 
Moralist, Cambridge; late of Trin. Coll., Camb., Fellow 
of University Coll., London. 

And Seven other Masters, Five of whom are Resident. 


The course of instruction is such as to fit Pupils either for 
the learned proſessions or for a business career, for which the 


t ity are in 
Candidates were first sent up from this School to matrica- 
late at the University of in 1849. Since that date 
Ons HunpRep AND Exeven have passed, of whom 35 
took Honours. The Exhibitions for the first and second 
Candidstes have each 22 once, that for the third 
Candidate twice, and Prises five times, since 1865. 
The Gilchrist Scholarship of £50, tenable for three 

has been obtained Seven times out of nine awards ; 
Entrance Exhibitions at University College, London, four 


Other Scholars have been successfully 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, for the 
eee aud for the Prelimi 


for entrance 
niversity Local 
neorporated Law Society and the Ro A wy, Lb _ 
A and t * n 
The Sizarship offered by St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
for success in Mathematics at the Local Examination has 
been awarded to a pupil still in the School. 
A warm Swimming Bath, 95 ft. by 17 fl., has just been 
completed. 


For terms and further particulars to the Head 
Master. uur 


GREAT MALVERN. 
NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


Hitherto the Congregationalists have been prevented 
building a suitable place of worship in this important health 
resort by stringent restrictions upon the manorial and adja- 
cent land. At length, by the opening up for building 
poses of an estate exempt from such restrictions, a freehold 
site has been secured in a prominent position in the centre 
of the town. The Committee now esrnestly solicit liberal 
help from the Christian public to enable to build a 
Cc tional Church, is enterprise has the sanction of 
the Congregational Building Society, and is cordially recom- 
mended by the following mimisters :—Revs. P. C. Turner, 
late of Malvern; R. Vaughan Pryce, II. B., Worcester; 
J. P. Allen, M. A., Gloucester; R. W. Dale, M. A., Birming- 
ham; G. B Johnson, Edgbaston; A. Morton Brown, LI. D., 
Cheltenham ; and J. G. Rogers, B A., London, Chairman of 
the Congregational Union. 


£4,500 will be required, of which £1,900 are already pro- 
mised, including the following contributions :— 


Miss Selfe Page, Malvern .......................00 £500 
Hugh Mason, Esq., Manchester 100 
T. R. Hill, * M. P., Worcester 500 
W. H. l. e, Birmingham m 100 
Sir Titus Salt, tialifax Rr 06 


_ CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully received by the 
88 28 ae ee Mr. Joseph Jones, 

a alvern or at the Worcester 
Vid Bank, Malvern Brauch, . 


QAFE PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. | 
Dividends 5 and 10 to 20 per Cent. 
The Safest and most reliable publications of the day. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR AND 
SHARE LIST. 
May Edition ready, 12 pages, post free. 

Bafe —— 1 et 14 — 8 Gas, 
Docks, , ks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American 
and ial Stocks, &c., with Dividends, Market Prices, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Should read the above Circular. It is a safe, valuable Guide 
Messrs. 23 — and Co., — — * — 

33, Poultry, London (Established 
Bankers: London and 2 Lothbury, E. C. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in TUI NONCONFORMIST Bre as 


‘ollows :— 
Tr A Shilling. 
2 additional * J * 0 
are, On an average, eight words in a line. 
Labs Pen. — An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines cr under. 


. five lines 


2 0 


” anting Servants, K * * * . 2 0 
A Liberal Reduction made on a Series for Educational and 


The Nonconrormist is supplied Post- free 
on the following terms: 


Crepit.—Annually, 24s.; Half - yearly, 12s. ; 
Quarterly, 6s. 


Pnkralb.—Aunually, 218. 


„The Guinea rate can only be accorded to 
— Subscribers, but may commence at any 
te. 

We beg respectfully to state that in future a 
Notice will be sent to each pro-paying Sub- 
scriber at the commencement of the month in 
which his subscription becomes due. 

Uheques and Post-office orders payable (at 
Chief Office) to W. R. Wilcox. 

18, Bouverie-street, London, E. C. 

Cheques and Post-office orders payable (at 
Chief Office) to W. R. Willcox. 

18, Bouverie-stroet, London, E. O. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

„„ Tho entire report of the Conference and Public 
Meeting of the Liberation Society, carefully revised, 
is published as a Special Number” of the Voncon/for- 
mist, and will be sent by post on the remittance of 
three penny stamps to the Publisher. 


Che Honconformist. 
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SUMMARY. 
Tue Emperor of Russia has been spending 
a week in England as the guest of Queen Vio- 


toria and her subjects, and he takes his de- 
* to-morrow. The = 882 ha ve 
n in every way satisfactory. mperial 
Majesty appears to be quite touched by the 
hearty welcome given his only daughter, the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, in this country, as well 
as by the warmth of his own reception. As is 
with foreign potentates who come amon 
us his time has been busily occupied. A State 
banquet, a State ball, and a State concert have 
introduced His Majesty to the upper classes; 
the grand /éte at the Crystal Pa afforded 
many thousands of the well-to do population 
an occasion for seeing and cheering the 
Ozar, and himself of enjoying a beautiful 
e such as no other country can offer; 
public visit to the City introduced His 
Majesty to the masses of the population; and 
his trips to Aldershot and Woolwich will have 
given him some idea of our defensive resources. 
There has been more disposition among the 
public to pay homage to the man, the father of 
the amiable princess who has come to reside 
amongst us, and the liberator of the serfs, than 
to the Emperor of All the Russias; and there 
can bo little doubt that His Majesty's visit will 
havo considerable offect in drawing closer to- 
gether two great nations that have everything 
to gain and nothing to loso by cordial — 


ship. 

Perhaps the most important Parliamentary 
event of the week has been the debate on Mr. 
Trevelyan's motion for leave to bring in a bill 
for extending household suffrage to the coun- 
ties, which was supported by Mr. Forster in a 
very effective speech, but left to its fate by 
the Moderate Liberals, including Mr. Lowe, 
whose vote was givon against the pro 
reform, while the Marquis of Hartington, the 
nominal leader of the Opposition during Mr. 
Gladstone’s absence, did not take part in the 
diyision. We have commented upon this 
significant debate below. Wejgather from this 


EE" 


incident that the Liberal leaders are as little 
agreed upon their future policy as when the 
constituent bodies gave Mr. Disraeli a majority. 
It is no great disadvantage to the cause of reform 
that this should be the case. 


islative proceedings are as dull as ever, 
and hon. members who have given up their 
time to discussing the provisions of the is- 
tration of Births and Deaths Bill and the Juries 
Bill —both perhaps necessary measures, but not 
— * to arouse excitement— deserve great 
it. Our Parliamentary co ndent de- 
scribes elsewhere the chief incidents of the 
week. The Lord Chancellor is threatened with 
the fate he has so often prepared for other law 
reformers. Both the Scotch and Irish judges ob- 
ject to a new Court of Appeal for the three king- 
doms, each preferring the House of Lords as the 
final tribunal. Of course, if their views are to 
be deferred to, the beneficial work of last session 
as embodied in the Supreme Court of Judicaturo 
Act, will have to be undone, and Lord Cairns 
must withdraw his bills, now before the peers, 
for effecting law reforms in connection with the 
Scotch and trish Courts. We hope this calamity 
will be averted. 
There is some hope that the deplorable labour 
conflict in the Eastern counties will soon be 
terminated by an arrangement. By the advice 
of Mr. Morley, M.P., and other wise counsellors, 
the Lincolnshire Labourers’ League have con- 
sented to erase their three objectionable rules 
relating to strikes and the minimum of wages 
being 18s. per week, and to insert a clause in 
their rules providing that there shall be no 
strike of the members of the I o for an ad- 
vance of wages without a 1383 notice of 
either two or three months being given to the 
farmers. But it is in the district around Cam- 
bridge rather than at Lincoln, where the 
difficulties are greatest, and the farmers most 
opposed to the claims of their hands for liberty 
of combination. But apparently the occupiers 
of the soil still think that they can dictato 
terms to their labourers. If so, thoy should 
carefully road an article in to-day’s Times 
certainly no enemy to tho farmors—in which they 
are distinctly told that if thoy do not admit the 
principle of arbitration, they admit nothing, 
and that the claim of the peasantry to combine 
for common objects is one of those claims which 
once made are never abandoned. We are glad 
to see that the Congregational Union last week 
a resolution, which, though not pretend - 
ing to give an opinion on the merits of the 
present difference, ex strong sympathy 
with the labourers in their demand for freedom 
of association. 

The uences likely to flow from the in- 
troduction of a bill abolishing patronage 
in the Church of Scotland, as anticipated 
by us in a separate article, are already 

inning to epoees. At the closin —— 
of the United byterian Synod in Edinburg 
yesterday, it was to petition Parliament 

i the Duke of Richmond’s bill, the intro- 
duction of which at the present juncture is 
ken of as only making more urgent the 
simple demand for the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church of Scotland. The 
Times does not give the President of the Council 
much encouragement, and speaks of the bill as 


a rather di ble surprise to the people south 
ot the Tweed, as well as a warning: — Yet we 
cannot forget that similar changes are in progress 


in all the Churches—Roman, German, Swiss, 
Anglo-Irish, and now Scotch; everywhere 
people are left more and more free to choose 
and to manage religion for themselves. How 
— will a . anger the — — ee It 

i a good long time. © pre- 
sent — of patrons may make itself 
easy; but the day will come at last, even 
though we be as unlike all the rest of the world 
as we are told we are.” 

We report elsewhere the anniversary meeting 
of the Peace Society, to which a report was 
presented, described as the most encouraging 
ever issued by that association, owing to the 
successful labours of Mr. Richard, M. P., in 
promoting the cause of international arbitra- 
tion, especially on the continent. 

Foreign news, as well as home news, calls 
for little remark. The Ministerial crisis in 
France continues. M. Goulard has not yet 
succeeded in forming a Cabinet. Either the 
Legitimists must consent to constitute the 
country under the Septennate, or a dissolution 
must come. Apparently, they are quite as pre- 
pared for the latter alternative as the former. 
—It would seem that the war in the 
Basque provinces is on the point of being 
renewed with vigour, and that Marshal Concha 
having collected supplies, is threatening Estella. 
—Though the energy of the Indian Govern- 
ment has provided ample stores of grain in the 
famine-stricken districts, and the agency for 
their distribution is well the 


prospects of Bengel as well as of other 
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— of India a Nr — The 
test reports of the recent sowings as 
“ with for want of moisture.” The 
country is imploring rain,” which means that the 
future crops are in peril, and that the famine 
may not cease even with the present summer. 


THE FALL OF THE DE BROGLIE 
CABINET. 


‘You are in for a year, said M. Thiers to a 
member of the De Broglie Cabinet, on the day 
when the latter statesman took office after 
having overthrown the Thiers Government. 
The conjecture has been verified, with the 
slight exception that ten days are wanting to 
have fulfilled the period predicted by the 
former President. The Duc de Broglie has 
been out-voted by a majority of sixty-four, 
has, together with his colleagues, resigned 
office, and now holds his place only until his 
successor shall be ready to take it. The event 
was not altogether a matter of surprise to Par- 
liamentary politicians in France. It was sur- 
mised, indeed, that M. de Broglie might pro- 
bably surmount the crisis which threatened 
him, as he had already done several foregoing 
ones. But permanent success in the project ho 
was attempting to realise was out of the ques- 
tion. His Parliamentary power was based 
upon a majority consisting of several distinct 
parties whose final objects wore irreconcileably 
opposed—all of which, moreover, were seckin 
to employ tho authority with which they 
been invested outside the range of work which 
had been committed to them by the electors. 
They were not chosen, as all the world knows, 
with any view to their becoming a constituent 
Assembly. They owed their position exclu- 
sively to the exigencies of France at a moment 
whén ‘she was overridden by German troops. 
Their mission was to make peace with the foe, 
and to use such means as they could command 
to carry its terms into effect. Nobody thought 
at that time of putting into their hands a deci- 
sion of the question what should be the per- 
manent form of Government which France 
should assume. Accordingly, members were 
elected without the remotest reference to that 
contingency. Legitimists, Orleanists, Bona- 
partists, Republicans—all sorts of responsible 
men—were chosen without much reference to 
their speculative professions on constitutional 
questions, but with the one primary object—of 
relieving the country from the miseries of war. 

The National Assembly, however, having, 
under the wise statesmanship of M. Thiers, 
achieved the object for which it had been 
elected, was reluctant to surrender to the con- 
stituencies the authority which had been con- 
ferred upon it. The large majority were 
Monarchists, and they recoiled from the pro- 
spect of definitively organising France as a 

public. Perhaps M. Thiers was to blame, 
in the first instance, for recognising the legiti- 
mate power of the Assembly asa constituent 
body. Certain it is that his proposal to give 
durable form to the existing Republic cost him 
the office which he had so successfully filled. 
Under the leadership of M. de Broglie, the 
Monarchists of the National Assembly, disre- 
garding all expression of the will of the French 
people at several successive single elections, 
rose against him, and unceremoniously, not to 
say ungratefully, ousted him from his office. 
M. de Broglie was selected by Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, who succeeded M. Thiers as President 
of the Executive Power of the Republic, to form 
a Government. He did so, seemingly in the 
confident conviction of being able to supplant 
the Republic by a Constitutional Monarchy. 
Whether, if he had taken the right means to- 
wards the accomplishment of his purpose, and 
had eventually succeeded in it, France would 
have sustained any loss calculated to inspire 
her with regret, may be open to question. But 
it became too apparent that M. de Broglie 
sought to overrule the increasing inclination of 
the French people, and that in doing so he 
Was unscrupulous as to the means he employed. 
During nearly the whole of his ministry it 
appears to have been his determination, if pos- 
sible, to suppress the predominant sentiment of 
the nation. He began with a change of pre- 
fects; he laboured to undermine the indepen- 
dence of municipalities; he assailed the freedom 
of the Press; he connived at, if he did not 
secretly favour, the pretensions of the Comte 
de Chambord; he originated the Septennate, 
and he busied himself in organising constitu- 
tional powers evidently intended after awhile 
to lead back the country to hereditary Monarchy. 
For this purpose he three Bills—one for 
the curtailment and regulation of the electoral 


nchise; a second for a new organisation of 
municipal bodies; and a third for the constitu- 
tion of a second Chamber. These bills had 


referred to a committee, and à report in 


their favour had been agreed to. It seemed as 
if the Government was on the eve of triumph. 
But this Parliamentary conspiracy against the 
liberties of the French people suddenly col- 
lapsed, and the De Broglie Cabinet is no more. 
he immediate occasion of the adverse vote of 
Saturday last was in this wise. Of the three 
Constitutional Bills the Duc de Broglie insisted 
upon taking that which was intended to affect 
the electoral law—the provisions of which would 
have disfranchised, it 1s calculated, some three 
millions of voters into immediate consideration. 
Hedemanded that it should have priority over the 
other measures approved of by the Committee of 
Thirty. Indeed, he staked the existence of his 
Government upon the vote of the Assembly in 
relation to this matter. Now, as we have 
already intimated, a large majority of the 
Assembly are Monarchists, but they are 
Monarchists with a difference. Some are Legi- 
timists devoted to the Comte de Chambord; 
some are Orleanists, anxious to bring to the 
throne the Comte de Paris; some are Bonapar- 
tists devoted to the cause of the Prince Imperial. 
All are op to any definitive organisation of 
the Republic. The projects of constitutional 
law devised by the Broglie Cabinet were pro- 
sented with the ostensible view of organising 
the Constitutional form of the Government 
during the Septennate. They left the door 
open for monarchy at the close of that term, or 
even at an earlier period should the resignation 
or death of Marshal MacMahon favour an op- 
rtunity. But, meanwhile, a Ropublican 
orm of Government would continue to exist. 
The project was distasteful to the Legitimists, 
who are said to have been instructed at the 
last moment from Frohsdorff to prevent at any 
risk the 12 of the Septennate. It 
displeased Bo ists, one of the main 
items of whose political creed is universal 
suffrage. And it presented an opportunity to 
the normal opponents of the Government, too 
tempting to resisted, to avenge the over- 
throw of M. Thiers. The combination of those 
rties resulted in a largo majority against the 
vernment, and the subtle scheme of M. de 
Broglie’s Cabinet has been dashed to pieces. 
What will be the outcome of this crisis it 
would be very hazardous to predict. The for- 
mation of anew ministry will scarcely obliterate 
the strong lines of demarcation which divide 
ies in the Assembly. Whoever may be 
rime Minister will find no chance of maintain- 
ing his post except by doing nothing. The 
emer however, seem to be that the 
ational Assembly is verging upon dissolution. 
No sure majority can be counted upon—no 
majority, that is, the members of which will 
cherish and work for a common purpose. There 
are antagonisms which every attempt at bring- 
ing the country under a permanent and definite 
form of constitution, is certain to irritate. The 
Assembly, having resolved to use its powers for 
ends beyond the scope of its legitimate autho- 
rity, finds itself precluded from doing so by 
internal divisions. It is not by a legislature 
torn asunder by party dissensions that the will 
of the French ple can be continuously 
stifled. This seems to be the present hope of 
France. Sooner or later, an appeal must be 
made to the electoral body, and the prospect 
which now presents itself gives some assurance 
that, sooner or later, the verdict of the French 
people will be given in favour of doing without 
a monarch, 


THE COUNTY FRANCHISE, 


Mr. TREVELYAN deserves credit for bringin 
forward his Household Suffrage (Counties) Bi 
in a House of Commons which was sure to vote 
it down, but no one will say that in either the 
debate or the discussion did the official leaders 
of tho Liberal party show to advantage. The 

ublic will not j hardly statesmen, who 

inding themselves in need of rest did not travel 
from the other side of the country to take part 
in a mere demonstration, and the absence of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright from the House 
this day week is only too legitimately accounted 
for. et the I, if not the measure, was 
one which been commended to the House 
of Commons more than once with the authority 
of Mr. Gladstone himself, and we might there- 
fore have ry yy that it would have at least 
the vote of those who aspire to be his suc- 
cessors. But neither the name of the Marquis 
of Hartington nor that of Mr. Goschen is to 
be found in the division list, while that of 
Mr. Lowe, one of the most important members 
of the late Government, was recorded against 
the bill. It appears therefore that the 
official chiefs of the Liberal party were not 
agreed on the subject, and that one of them 
is prepared to deal with the claims of the coun- 
ties very much as eight years ago he dealt with 
those of — Ohilders and Mr. Stans- 
feld voted for the bill, and Mr. Forster 


su 
ported it in a good speech, while Mr. Campbell 


Bannerman, who aleo 0, ted in 
the debate a number of pe age Ban 
of the late administration who afterwards voted 
for it. On the whole, however, the scene last 
Wednesday represented only too well the 
languor, discontent, and internal oppositions of 
the Liberal party in Parliament. A measure 
which the Government opposed with its whole 
strength was opposed also by a dozen Liberal 
members, among whora we need not say were 
not found any of the tlemen who repre- 
sent in Parliament the special principles 
advocated by ourselves and our friends. 
Evidently the Household Franchise (Counties) 
Bill is not going to be the rallying point of the 
existing Liberal part . 

The debate o Wednesday last leaves the 
question of the enfranchisement of the agri- 
cultural labourer very much where it was 
before. The Conservatives have not committel 
themselves against the principle of the measure 
more deeply than they were already pledged. 
There was, haps, more the usual 
amount of old-fashioned Toryism talked—the 
Toryism of naked hostility to reform as reform— 
but this was to be expected. The Conservative 
reaction, of which we hear so much, is nothing 
if it is not a reaction against moral ideas as 
applied to politics. Prove that a certain state 
of things is called for as a satisfaction to the 
sentiment of justice and equity, and you will 
have convinced a certain class of minds that it 
is dangerous; for, once admit that in politics 
there are moral reasons for change, and where 
will you be able to draw the line and arrest 
the moyement? Still Mr. Disraeli, although 
well content that Mr. Salt should re-deliver 
Noodle’s famous oration, and Mr. Newdegate 
show that to enfranchise the icultural 
labourer would be to realise bishop 
Manning’s aspirations, took care not to 
set himself so resolutely against the claim of 
the labourer as to preclude himself from be- 
coming its advocate in the future. The agri- 
cultural labourer, in Mr. Disraeli’s view, is a 
person of whom any number of civil thin 
may besaid off-hand. Household suffrage would, 
the Premier has no doubt, work as well 
in the counties as it has done in the towns. 
The ition of the labourer has improved 
— much as fifteen per bent. his 
toil is less mechanical and irksome, and he is 
better At present his class is in move- 
ment, a movement which the Prime Minister 
‘without either distrust or fear.” 
Mr. Disraeli’s optimism, carries him 


passed 
determined attempt 
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ible with a venerable character. This kind 
of stuff flap-doodle a brother novelist of the 
Premier has designated it— the stuff that 
fools are fed with — is sure to elicit the Hear, 
hear,” of a House of Commons like the present. 
Dr. Johnson once explained the reason of a 
worthless book by saying of the author and his 
readers, His nonsense suited their nonsense.” 
The words we have quoted are only Mr. Dis- 
racli’s nonsense, in 80 far as he is its author. 
He has made it the business of his life to study 
the weaknesses of his fellow-creatures, and ho- 
knows what will suit every phase of the time, 
and every aspect of character. But, as he often 
reminds the House, he does not hold himself 
bound to justify, or even remember, every 
foolish thing he may find it convenient 
to say. It was Mr. Disraeli himself who 
gave the rated householder in the counties 


the right to demand the suffrage, by giving 
it to his brother in the towns; and he 


his hearers when he 


been the i of 
must have 1 Likely Ea 


turb the political conscience of the coun 
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the very measure which is necessary to tran- 
quillise it. The Minister’s reasons, however, 
were sufficient to satisfy those who were already 
convinced, and the icultural labourer has 
by this time learned that with the exception of 
three members, the whole Tory the tenant 
farmer members— as well as landowners and 
ms-in-waiting—have united to exclude 
En tation. 5 
Since the division the Times has published 
some letters from a favoured correspondent, to 
whom it gives the honours of its most prominent 
type, and who justifies the rejection of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s bill on the ground that it would 
aggravate the existing ape eee of the repre- 
sentation, inasmuch as it would leave such con- 
trasts as a constituency of 2,000 and a con- 
stituency of 50,000 voters possessing the same 
right o ntation in Parliament. It is 
dificult to regard such an objection as serious ; 
its place seems to be rather in a h 
by Mr. Disraeli than in a grave political dis- 
cussion. Nobody is ignorant that whenever the 
county franchise is assimilated to that of the 
boroughs, there must be a great redistribution 
of seats. The real purpose of the letters of 
[.“ in last Friday's and Saturday’s Times is 
to recommend the cumulative vote, a device 
which is in great fayour with the leadi 
journal. The cumulative vote of which we 
experience at school board elections may have 
all the merits which its friends ascribe to it, 
but those merits are not to be foisted into this 
discussion. Whenever Parliament is prepared 
to take up the enfranchisement of the county 
householder as a ical question, the alloca- 
tion of seats will have to be determined on the 
basis of ulation. Mr. Dieraeli was only 
following his métier last Wednesday in raisin 
= 4 — of N 1 by og A wi 
whi terrify ut a the largest 
boroughs in England. Perhaps when we come 
to close quarters with the pro „it will not 
seem more terrible than those of house- 
hold suffrage and the abolition of property 
ualification did a few years a hat 
Disraeli refers to as the disfranchise- 
ment of boroughs is nothing but the recom- 
position of the constituencies. Such recom- 
positions have taken place repeatedly in the 
memory of ns of middle age. ithin the 
last five-and-thirty years all our boroughs have 
been frequently subjected to this kind of change 
97 having large itions made to the number 
of their voters, sometimes by the enfranchise- 
ment of new classes, and st others by the 
* — of the borough boundaries. But 
Mr. Disraeli has not shown that there is any 
necessity for a general breaking u 
borough 


of our 
constituencies in order to do justice to 
the country as a whole. By every measure of 
pomp —— Ar several aes . 
are deprived of a 11 representation, 
this will again be found necessary. But if 
borough tation is adjusted to 

tion, the necessity of formin 2 

distriots will disappear, while the enormous 
increase of representatives given to London, 


Liv I, Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow 
and other great towns will redress an injustice 
of long standing. 


SKETCHES IN PARLIAMENT. 


(from a Correspondent in the Gallery.) 

Mr. Gladstone was in the House of Commons 
on Thursday night for the first time since he walked 
out after making his too indignant reply to Mr. 
Smollett. He looked all the better for his season 
of retirement, and chatted in the gayest manner 
with the friends who clustered round him. Mr. 
Disraeli was not there, he being on the 
same errand as that which had brought Mr. 
Gladstone up to town—to wit, the duty of at- 
tending the banquet at Windsor in honour of his 
Majestythe Emperor of Russia. Other distinguished 
members were for a similar reason absent, and 
the House had a listless preoccupied air about it 
which prognosticated a count-out. In fact, it was 
currently stated that in order to give the Speaker 
an opportunity of attending the banquet, a friendly 
count-out would be effected. It might have been 
done while Mr. Sclater Booth was introducing the 
Registration of Births and Deaths Bill. —Births mar- 
riages and deaths being apparently incidents of such 
small human interest, that hon. members did not 
care to stay to legislate upon them. But after 
Mr. Lyon Playfair had made a speech in which he 
objected to the bill, chiefly on the ground that it 
did not go far enough, it was read a second time, 
and the House resolved itself into committee on 
the Juries Bill. 

Considering the technical nature of this bill, it 
was, for the succeeding seven hours, discussed in a 
marvellously large committee. The lawyers formed 
the majority of those present; and towards mid- 


| 


night Mr. Sandford, who had something to say, 
and who failed to get a hearing, made this fact a 
casus belli, and in the interests of the lay members 
who had not found an opportunity of stating their 
opinions, he moved that the Chairman report pro- 
gress. It was on the clause which provided in 
certain cases that seven jurors might be 
empannelled instead of twelve. This it will 
be remembered was a leading feature in 
the bill of Lord Coleridge, introduced when he 
was Attorney-General. But the opinion of the 
committee was on Thursday so decidedly against it, 
that Mr. Lopes, upon whom the mantle of the ex- 
Attorney-General has fallen, abandoned the clause. 
Mr. Sandford withdrawing his motion, consider- 
able progress was made in the bill in one of the 
steadiest sittings the House has suffered this 
session. There is little doubt that in its amended 
form thé bill will become law before Parliament is 
prorogued. 

On Friday night there was a little sparring between 
Mr. Disraeli and some very old adversaries of his. 
Sir Wilfred Lawson asked when the Government 
were, in accordance with the pledge given by the 
Premier at the time of the debate raised by Mr. 
Hanbury, going to lay before the House of 
Commons a statement of their policy in relation to 
the Gold Coast. Mr. Disraeli, who is notoriously a 
great stickler for the preservation of the forms of 
the House, referred to a statement made by Lord 
Carnarvon in another place, and seemed rather 
inclined to ridicule Sir Wilfred Lawson’s assumed 
ignorance of what had passed there. This brought 
up Mr. Horsman, who has been exceedingly quiet 
all the session, but who now reminded Mr. Disraeli 
of his promise that the statement, when ready for 
publication, should be made in bot: Houses of 
Parliament. Mr. Disraeli retorted that it would in 
due course be made in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment —the Commons hearing it when the subject 
was broached in Committee of Supply. Mr. 
Roebuck, who, unlike Mr. Horsman, has, since his 
return to Parliament, shown himself very ready to 
rise, interposed with insistance upon the fact that 
Mr. Disraeli had promised, as soon as the 
Government had matured a plan,” to lay it before 
both Houses of Parliament. Mr. Horsman getting 
up again with a printed piece of paper from which 
he proposed to read Mr. Disraeli’s own words, the 
House began to get excited ; and if Colonel Barttelot 
had not, rather under false pretences, got the ear 
of the House on what turned out to be quite 
another subject, there might have been a scene. 

The House was not, however, destined to pass a 
night without a scene, and of course it was fur- 
nished by the Irish members. Mr. Sullivan, who, 
though a recruit of this session’s date, has proved 
himself to be possessed of a forty-Irish-member 
power, began it by a fierce attack upon the country 
of Robert Bruce, because Mr. Anderson, the mem- 
ber for Glasgow, had introduced his annual motion 
for the rejection of the vote for Queens Plates at 
Irish races. What followed was lively enough, but 
it was dull as compared with the row that arose a 
little later, on the vote for the salaries of medical 
officers in convict prisons. It was Mr. Sullivan 
again who trailed his coat before the committee, 
and implored members to tread upon it. His obser- 
vations were listened to with patience till he inci- 
dentally observed of the particular Medical officer 
he was attacking, that he was ‘‘a mere creature of 
the authorities.” The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
indignantly protested against such language, and 
declined to make any observations in reply 
to Mr. Sullivan’s speech, “leaving it to 
the sense of the House of Commons.” The 
House unmistakeably showed its opinion on the 
case, which grew to be much complicated by 
the inability of Mr. Sullivan and his compatriots 
to see that he had been guilty of personality, 
even though he had not said more of the medical 
officer in question than that he was ‘‘a mere crea- 
ture of the authorities.” Matters were developing 
themselves in all sorts of unexpected quarters, the 
original question of Mr. Sullivan's lapse getting 
mixed up with other personal charges, levelled, or 
supposed to have been levelled, respectively at Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach and Sir Colman O’Loghlen. Finally 
everybody apologised to everyone else, even 
Mr. Sullivan withdrawing his remark, though 
still not clear that he had said anything that should 
have caused such excitement—and after a brisk 
interval of three-quarters of an hour the business 
of the estimates was proceeded with. It is said 
that amongst the English members a strong Home- 
Rule-at-any-price party is rapidly forming. 

Mr. H. Herbert showed a disposition, on Monday 
night, to drag the House into another Irish 
squabble on a q of privilege. The Morning 


Post had published an exceedingly indiscreet para- 
graph, in which it was intimated that the Speaker 
had expressed a strong opinion touching the style 
in which Irish writers have been conducting them- 
selves this session, and Mr. Herbert wanted to 
draw the Speaker out on the subject. The right 
hon. gentleman, in a dignified reply, said he had 
seen the paragraph in question, and had not thought 
it worth notice, plainly hinting by his tone and 
manner that Mr. Herbert would have done well if 
he had acted in a similar manner. After this the 
House disposed of one or two motions, and went 
into committee of supply, making short work of the 
navy estimates. Of course, the inevitable Irish 
business followed, the reasonableness of which may 
be presumptively guaged by the fact that on a divi. 
sion, 31 voted with Mr. Butt and 215 against him. 


PEACE SOCIETY.—ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fifty-eightb annual meeting of the Peace 
Society was held yesterday evening, May 19, in the 
Weigh House Chapel, Fish-street-hill. The chair 
was taken by Mr. Henry Pease (formerly M.P. for 
South Durham), who was supported by the leading 
members of the society, including—Mr. Henry 
Richard, M.P., Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., 
Mr. Frederick Pennington, M.P., Mr. Alfred 
Illingworth (ex-M.P. for Knaresborough), the 
Rev. Dr. Moffat (the eminent African mis- 
sionary), the Rev. Mr. Horton, Mr. Edmund 
Starge, Mr. Wm. Bradshaw, the Rev. James Long, 
Mr. John Ashworth, Mr. William Tallack (Secre- 
tary of the Howard Association), Mr. Charles 
Wise, Mr. Wm. Holmes, Mr. A. Peckover, Mr. 
Wm. Pollard, Mr. A. B. Hayward, Mr. T. Snape, 
the Rev. R. Shaen, the Rev. J. Waldemeaver, Mr. 
G. Savage, Captain Pim, &., 40. The chapel was 
crowded throughout. Letters of apology for non- 
attendance were received from Mr. Alderman 
Carter and Mr. W. Pease. 

Mr. Henry Renan, M.P., in reading the 
report, called attention with thankfulness to the 
great progress which the society had made during 
the past year. It was the most encouraging ever 
issued by the society. The chief prominence in the 
report was given to the successful Parliamentary mo- 
tion in favour of international arbitration, which was 
introduced into the House of Commons on July 8, 
1873, and which was adopted by 100 votes against 
90, although the Prime Minister (who cordially 
supported its general principle) endeavoured to set 
it aside for that particular occasion. That triumph 
was well earned by the friends of peace, who had, 
by a long and persevering public agitation, 
pioneered the way for its success. There were 
1,165 petitions presented to the House in favour of 
the motion, signed by 207,391 persons. Many of 
the petitions being signed only by the chairmen of 
public meetings, or by the secretaries of local 


tion of that motion had also, and within a year, 


Chamber and the Government. Another kindred 
motion, introduced into the Swedish Parliament in 


Mr. Jonas Jonassen, was carried by 71 
The committee, notwi 
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were opportuni 
watched for of formally bringing the subject before 
their i That had been alread 
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THE NONCONFORMIST, 


had lost one of its advocates, in the death of Charles 
Sumner; but it was to be hoped that his 

would fall upon some worthy successor. It 
pleasant to tind that the journalists were now fi 
ing out what the friends of the society 
striving for the last fifty years. 
of arbitration which was now being i 


path of progress, whoever might op it or stand 
— revile ; it — — ae it was in 
harmony with the spirit of the with the require- 
ments of civili and with the desigus 
— it must on, for education was 
ere spreading, in proportion as the 
intelligence of the people . so would the 
reason and consciences of mankind revolt against 
the ay of brutality and violence ; it must march 
on, for in every country the were rising 
— and Wr — Aa 227 their own 
overnment; and in ——— as the people 
gained power, so they w use it to emanci 
th ves from the most terrible and cruel form 
of oppression with which the earth had ever been 
cursed. (Loud cheers and a ) 

Mr. Ricuarp then read statement of the 
society's receipts and expenditure. Among the 
items were collections at annual meeting, 18/. 5s. 8d. ; 
subscriptions and donations, 4,589“. 10s. 7d.; a 
legacy of 1,000/., and three others of 19/. 19s. ; 
the total receipts amounted to 6, 183L lls. 

The CHAIRMAN said the would confirm 


the belief 4 founded upon 
justice would the Divine blessing ; and 


mankind, and it was agreeable to the blessin 
which the Gos i tion was intended to 
confer upon ind at (Hear, hear.) His 


heart was full of sati 


ing the present month, but it was 
deserved to be the best known of all the societies. 


f 
it 


ject all disputes to was 
a mode of action w itself to 
everyone the very 
0 te It was 

to be would bear 
and any attack 
upon their uarrel one party 
must be in Peace Society 
contended such cases recourse 
should be had first to the law of truth, 
and, when that had failed, then, not 


ear.) Many nations had jumped 
alacrity than En land hed. dons "bendend — 
ri g ne, 
had suffered more from tho 2 an 

scourge of war. He hoped that none would 
abandon the enterprise because the good they aimed 
at might be remote. Their position was unassail- 

le by argument, and their feet were planted on 


men of reason they should support the . 
the question at issue were a moral one it 
properly 


settled by a mere appeal 


— — - 


Arbitration meant reason. It meant right 
lace persons 
the society 


instead of brute force. In the next 
should be interested in 


work 


; so that their internal condition 
was worse before their war with France took 
au most profuse 
rapidly millions of money 
a war! what an immense 


be 
campaign. The 
was due to the war 

our forefathers, for 


the teeth, and every new invention called for extra 


emoralising, standin 
armies was a standing scourge of debauchery end 
— countries. The garrison towns ranked 


with * to purity and virtue. 
inflicted by military system upon 


The y opposed to war. 
One of the sweetest and most glorious titles of the 


Saviour was the Prince of Peace. (Applause. ) 
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ollow the good exam 


That should be made a — 


hustings 


most cordially seconded the resolu- 
of - „ so believed he carried with him 
t 


— — 


devoting all their energies to 


He apologised for being late, and said it was im- 
possible for any one to be in two places at one time, 
even for a member of Parliament. If it were 
a he knew of several members who would 
glad to be in two lobbies at the same time. 
(Laughter.) He was pleased to see such an enthu- 
siastic audience to protest inst the ludicrous 
ition of this country at the present moment. 
hen Her Majesty's faithful Commons assembled 
last February in St. Stephen's, there was an 
address from the Crown, Her Majesty said that 
England was at peace with all the world, and 
that she was likely to continueso. The position of 
the country was very absurd, for soon after that 
speech the Ministers of the Crown said that they 
were in want of more men, more money, and more 
ships. (Hear, hear.) Could anything be more 
anomalous than that? National disputes should, 
he thought, be dealt with by men in a 
way, instead of the people voting more 
money to settle these disputes by brute force alone. 
(Hear, hear.) The poor men were those who had the 
largest share of contribution for these wars. In fact, it 
came from the public-housesigns. ( ter.) Many 
present might think he was not a authority on 
that 131 tried = 1 17 
possible as he throu ife. mo in that 
assembly might have noti on public-houses the 
sign ed the Five Alls.” 1 not 
know what it was derived from. e sign was 
a very old one, and it meant first of all the 
king, who said he governed all; and then the 
lawyer who said he pleaded for all ; then came the 
bishop, who said he prayed for all; then the 
soldier, who fought for all; and then there came 
the workman, who said he paid for all, (Loud 
laughter.) And so it was at the present moment it 
was the workman who paid the piper. They were 
bamboozled by clever statesmen. The bulk of the 
money for maintaining these national disputes was 
drawn by taxing articles which the workman con- 
sumed, aud there was one particular article which 
was a very easy one for taxing, because it mystified 
those who indulged, because if the men did not con- 
sume that article the great statesmen could not 
impose upon them as they did. With respect to 
those taxes upon the working classes he might quote 
the description given by an American workman who 
said 


Our parson he calls all these ments lies, 

And says they are nothing but fee fo fum ; 

And all this talk big of our destinies, 

It's one-half of it ignorance, and the other half rum. 


of the people in those countries 


please the bulk 
which civilised as that which was called 


er 
from abroad there was nothing 1 
amuse him except soldiers. It was avery 
one’s guests to show 


was necessary to teach the 
generation, for the young were taught 
the painaigies which this society advocated. Th 
received instruction in those 8 in 
tha Sunday-school. The earliest hymn children 
were taught was :— 
8 — „you shonld ae let 
our , 
Your n never made 
To tear each others’ eyes, 


teen or seventeen, they were told to take up a 
bayonet ; and in this country the people had to be 
—— that Christianity was intended for the 
middle aged as well as for the young; and when that 
was understood, the Peace Society would no longer 
be required. (Hear, bear.) We were cow 
unless we exhausted every means to obtain peace 
without fighting. When it was announced that 
war had broken out between France and Germany, 
he remembered that a member of Parliament had 
well remarked that this proved the folly of standing 
armies, for the war could never have arisen if the 
two Powers had not been preparing for it for years. 
And what did it all come to’ Had the countries 
which had conquered much to rejoice about? The 
were in all sorts of difficulties of which we sh 
hear more in future years. As to France, she was 
a nation now so low that none would do her reve- 
rence. In this nineteenth century of enlightenment, 
no more piteous sight was presented than 
by these two nations. They were not struggling 
even now to increase their commerce, but were 
prepare for another 
ere long, like two dogs, instead of Christian 
ready to fly at one another's throats: 


cothmunities, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


May 20, 1874. 


They indeed appea 
“hat and hateful to one another.” He 
distinctly that a standing army was a standing 
folly, a standing nuisance, and a 8 1 
Those who sympathised with the Peace Society 
must strive to prove this, and make this question 
one for the ot-box. He knew it w take 
some time to get people into that state of feeling. 
Neither of the political parties in the State would 
reduce standing armies until there was an over- 
whelming force of public opinion in the ballot-box 
dean to make them do so. The struggle would 
a very long one; they might not live to see its 
termination, but he wished them to themselves 
as the elder branches, doing what they could 
for the younger branches, thereby doing something 
for the generations who were to come, and towards 
improving the welfare of the whole family of man- 
kind, (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. Atfrev ILtincwortnu, in seconding the 
resoltition, said that just in proportion as we exer- 
ciséd a peace policy in this country, so should we 
be able to exercive a favourable influence upon con- 
tinental nations, It had been said we had in the 
present as in the previous Administration men who 
were profoundly convinced of the truth of peace 
principles; but, unfortunately, Cabinets and 
Governments were made up of very composite 
materials, Although he believed Lord Derby, as 
well as Mr. Gladstone, would strain every nerve to 
secure to this country the blessings of peace, and 
would exercise a potent influence on the continent 
in favour of that same policy, we could not shut 
our eyes to the fact that there was continual 
danger in standing armies and expensive 
fleets. The last Administration tried to carry 
out economy of expenditure with efficiency. 
He did not believe it ible, nor desi- 
rable, that such could be — Their object 
ought to be to assail the war system in its most 
vulnerable points. The gentleman who had seconded 
the first resolution indicated the only course 
that was to them. They must never f 
that the House of Commons was packed with 
gentlemen interested in the war system. It was 
of the highest importance that this element should 
be eliminated from the House of Commons. They 
must be asked to sacrifice themselves, or else they 
must be sacrificed. At every election wherever 
the candidate was a volunteer, or connected with 
the militia or the regular army, they ought to hold 
him incapable of a seat in the House of Commons 
if they were intent upon pursuing this peace policy 
consistently. (Applause * Referring to the settle- 
ment of the Alabama claims, he said the satisfac- 
tion resulting therefrom would have been general 
if a properly constituted tribunal had been pre- 
viously appointed—a course he recommended to be 
pursued in future. He congratulated the meeting 
on the success with which it had passed off. The 
influence of the friends of peace was incalculable, 
for every man and woman ought to become an 
apostle of peace. If this were done, the time need 
ved be distant — — might make the = of 
this country a perfectly consistent peace policy. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Dr. Morrat, who was received with 
loud applause, said: It affords me great 1 —— 
to see such a meeting as the t. To think 
that 1870 years have the Prince of 
A on came into this “a a vr nation is 
ust nation, people are still as eager as 
ever to — 41 — —7 A heads, and os y each 
other—it very distressing. Surely every 
Christian heart, surely every heart that feels the 
love of God, must have compassion, and must pray 
that an end be ut to these things. Itis a very 
difficult work, indeed, to produce among 
mankind. They have been in the t ever since 
Cain killed Abel of fighting with eavh other. It 
seems in the very nature of the human heart to 


es and to fight; but it is very remarkable 
it never occurs to one nation to fall into 
another course. I remember a chief in the inte- 
rior of Africa calling ther a number of chiefs 
of other tribes. He said: We have been fighting, 
and our forefathers have heen fighting, and what 

has come fromit? Have we got richer, are 
we happier; come, now, let us go and bind our 
spears — and let them be buried. But he 
oould find any willing to agree with him. 
However, it is a matter of surprise that there are 
so many councils in E that there are so many 
wise men, 80 many ca as well as God-like 
men and women, and yet that none of the nations 
are found to agree to lay down their swords, 
or beat them into ploug and their spears 
into pruning-hooks. (Hear, hear.) If we think of 
the immense number of men engaged in that work, 
and the enormous amount of money collected from the 
working classes, it is hard to bear, and one cannot 
help 7 not very comfortable spirit. We feel a 
kind of indignation at it, to think that there are so 
many thousands of noble men engaged in our armies 
in doing nothing, aud who are supported by the 
working man, who lives by the sweat of his brow. 
Is that to go on always? Let us hope not. It is 
grand to hear what we have just been listening to; 
it is ennobling, it is encouraging, that there are 
spirits in the world, that there are in England those 
who deprecate war, and who endeavour to show 
that by reasoning there may be an end put to war. 
Bat we must look higher. What must the angels 
think! those ministering spirits that are here if 
we could but see them—what must they think in 
looking upon men of the eame blood, men 
desti or eternity and possessing immortal 
spirits, to sce their minds occupied devi- 


red to realise those two texts | 


* 


schemes, and larger means of destruction, 
i Devastations and all the rest of it, in order 
ohn a t ——— — alda (Che 5 
1 awful tothinkof. eers. 

ar is 4S ie ruinoes to the sonle of men. 
We should not forget to take tat view of it. Think 
of so many thousands whose thoughts are entirely 
in war, who never think x tar ony, 
sin, but only how they can break the of 
2 fellow-men. These reflections are most pain- 


ith war were to read their Bibles 
more, ink of hereafter, I think we 
should have greater numbers of advocates of 
this Peace Society. He knew of many cases where 
the effect of the Gospel on savage tribes had been 
o in promoting peace. Its influence had 
been not only felt among those who had received it, 
but amongst strangers. A chief he well knew in 
ad a tribe about to go to war said: My 
friends, I have a question to ask you; you are going 
to war—what is war! Receiving noanswerhe went 
on, Allow meto tell you what war cannot do, what 
war has done, what it will do. War builds no 
houses, war cultivates no gardens, war sows 
no fields, war raises no fences, war raises 
no families, What is war? Go to the fields 
and look at the dry bones where you strug- 
and ask them what 


S 
she weeps? replies, War dev my 
husband. Ask the orphan, and it will reply, My 
father was eaten up by war. And you go to 
war ; going in the face of all that.” ‘‘ No,” replied 
one, we shall cease from going to war”; and in all 
that country there had been no war. Such was the 
blessed influence of the Gospel. Let ne prey let 
us labour that the influence of the Word of God 
may be extended, and then we may expect more 
than we now find among us. (Loud cheers.) 
The resolution was then put and agreed to. 
Mr. T. Sxarz, of Liverpool, proposed the next 


resolution :— 


deplores the un war on the 


involved 


f Parliamen 
without a just and sufficient cause, and desires to express its 
utter distrust of the poli of trying to promote commerce, 
civilisation, and Christianity by violence and blood. 


He contended that we had not been justified in 


commencing the Ashantee war, and that we had 
set an evil example to the natives by the slaughter 
we had inflicted 2 them. 

Mr. FREESTONE, Manchester, seconded the 
resolution, urging Sunday-school teachers and all 
earnest Christians to do their utmost to promote 
the rr of , which were identical with 
those of the Gospe 


The resolution was put, and unanimously 
adopted. 


. RICHARD a vote of thanks te the 
Rev. W. Braden the deacons of Weigh House 
Chapel for their kindness in allowing Peace 


Society the use of the building. 
rr 
A vote of thanks to the president closed the 
proceedings. 


CEC __ 


THES “CITY TEMPLE.” 


church to which this 
name has been given, and of which the Rev. 
Joseph Parker, D.D., is the pastor, was ed 
for Divine worship yesterday. The church 
has been erected on the west side of the 
Holborn 38 and 1 a — of striking 
appearance, whatever opinion ma formed as to 
its architecture. The : 
the City of London attended the ceremony in their 
robes of office, The congregation of which Dr. 
Parker is the minister have hitherto met in a 
om in the Poultry. This building, however, has 
to come down, and the site was sold for no less 


a sum than 50,000/., and a more teh pres 


The 


has been selected for the new edi 


4 for the new site was 25, 000%, the bui teelf 
cost 30,000/, and another 5,000“. will ex- 


ages in the fi up, making a total of 60,000/. 
e new cha ill afford sitting room to 2,500 
persons, while in the Poultry only 1,500 could be 


accommodated. Itis stated that some 600 or 700 
of the seats have already been taken. The interior 
presents a beautiful appearance, the pulpit being 
particularly chaste. The Corporation of the City 
of — — 3001“. —— fie cost vd this 

ulpit. esterday’s proceedings drew together an 
—— which com fetely filled the chapel. The 
Lord Mayor and sheriffs entered punctually at 
twelve o' clock, and were accommodated with seats 
in the centre of the building. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Wm. Lindsay Alexander, D. D., 
of Edinburgh. 

Later iu the afternoon some 300 members of the 
21 dined er, under the ae | 
of Lord Mayor, at the Cannon-street Hote 
It was ann „ amid much cheering, that Mr. 
Ry lands contributed 500/. towards the purchase 


ur and 1001 to the 


The Lorp Mayor, in a characteristic — 

made an earnest to the company, and through 

— to the public, for aid in freeing the building 
m 


rpe speech of the day was made by the Dean of 


fie 
Air 
. 
| 


é. 


ae 
Fir 


1 
Ek 


2 
o 


i 


Mayor and Sheriffs of | them 


plan of union was that which 


organic absorption of the different 
another. 


us palaces 
alluded, but the monarchy, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Corporation of London, the Church of 

d, and even the Con 
He hoped that if ever the da 
the National Church of England ceased to exist, 
there would be no true Nonconformist who, from 
the bottom of his soul, would not feel and express 
his deep regret that that venerable institution 
which had done more than any other body or bodies 
in this land to keep together the religious and 
national feeling of the great British Empire should 
no more be heard or thought of among the churches 
or institutions of our time. The dean’s speech was 
moet warmly received. | 
| Dr. Parker afterwards delivered an able 
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address, in the course of which he observed, amid 
cheers, that if that day had elicited nothing else 
than the eloquent speech of Dean Stanley, over- 
flowing as it did with kindness and Christian 
charity, he should have rejoiced at the occasion, 
and that he had great hope that before long the 
dean would preach in the City Temple. 

Afterwards „The health of the Lord Mayor” was 
received with much cordiality. 

In the evening the Rev. Dr. Stoughton, of Ken- 
sington, preached to a crowded congregation in the 
new building. 


DEFEAT AND RESIGNATION OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


The Duc de Broglie’s Government was defeated in 
the Assembly on Saturday by a majority of sixty- 
four votes, and the Duke and his colleagues imme- 
di tendered their resignation to Marshal Mac- 
Mahon. The marshal accepted it, and requested 
them to hold office till their successors should be 

pointed. The President first applied to M. Buffet, 
the resident of the Assembly, to form a Cabinet. 
M. Buffet declined, as did also the Duc d' Audiffret- 
Pasquier, for whom the marshal sent next. M. de 
Gouleed eaderboats te teak 3 but, according to the 
latest accounts, has failed, and given it up. 

When the Assembly met on “y Batbie, 
in the name of the Committee on Constita- 
tional La upon which he acted as reporter, 
opened the debate. He asked that the Assembly 
should place the Electoral Bill u the order of 


the day for Wednesday next. Thery, of the 
Extreme Right, ed that 1 ould be 
accorded to the Municipal Bill. The Duc de 


Broglie, in the name of the Government, * rted 
the motion of M. Batbie, and said, The — 
does not wish to evade its engagements relative to 
the Municipal Bill, but believes that it oy pene to 
the wishes of the country in asking the bly 
first to discuss the Electoral Bill as the most impor- 
tant and the most A division took 

and M. Buffet announced the result to be 317 for 
and 381 against priority being accorded to the 
Electoral Bill. Majority against the Government, 
64 votes. The Assembly afterwards adjourned, 
and the Ministers waited on the President to resign 
their portfolios. Itis stated that the majority was 
composed of 310 members of the Left, 54 of the 
Extreme Right, and 17 Bonapartists. M. Thiers 
took part in the division, and voted against the 
Government. The Paris correspondent of the 
Times says :— 

It seems highly probable the crisis will last some 
time. There are not a t many men to choose from 
as possible Premiers. re is that if M. de Gou- 
lard fails, or if the future Cabinet should offer no 
guarantecs of durability—in which case the dissolution 
of the Chamber would be the result—the Monarchical 
party is resolved again to raise the question of the form 
of government in order to anticipate and ward off pro- 
posals of dissolution. The Monarchical party thinks it 
might succeed in mustering a majority which would 


prefer a Monarchical solution to the and conse- 
quences of a dissolution. But im and attentive 
observers who watch the poli movement are of 


opinion that one of two t must infallibly come to 
pass—viz., a coup d état or a dissolution; and as neither 
the marshal nor those about him would lend their bauds 
to a coup d Kat, all the probabilities at the present 
moment may be summed up in the words, Dissolution 


at short date 
M. Magne, who was summoned to Versailles by 
Marshal Mahon, replied that the state of his 


health would not permit him to leave home during 


the next five or six days. 

The Opinion Nationale says that the committees 
of the have resolved that their shall 
hold aloof from any Ministerial combi n. 


The Prussian bishops have received a Papal brief 
referring to the new law which makes civil marriage 
— 2 , and laying down rules for their guidance, 
and for the guidance of the Roman ¢ popu- 
lation with regard to the obnoxious law. 

Way THe Warna ts 80 Cotp.—Galignani 
says that M. de Fonvielle explains as follows the 
cold which has iled for some time 25 :— The 
temperature of the latter half of April having been 
— sr high for the season, the low tempera- 
ture which occurs every year during the early part 
of May is felt much more severely than usual. 
That is an effect of contrast, and down to the 
present moment the cold at night has not beén at 
all disquieting, although the mercury has sometimes 
descen ow zero, so the southern 
districts, and in Italy, where Mount Vesuvius is 
covered with snow. V tion having advanced 
very rapidly, the frost will have less effect than if 
the leaves were tender, as in late seasons. The 
extreme regularity with which an ous period 
of cold occurs every year is what put M. Charles 
Sainte-Claire-Deville on the trace of the laws which 
he 2 out in reference to the cold of March, 
and which enabled the 5th of May to be fixed as 
the lowest temperature of the crisis we are now 
passing pene Scarcely any necessity exists to 
mention that this sudden fall in the thermometer is 
always accompanied by the predominance of 
currents and very strong winds. The chilliness is 
due to the fact that the earth behind a ring 
of asteroids, which absorb a portion of the sun’s 
warmth, due to us while it remains above the hori- 
zon. The temperature will not resume its ascensional 
movement until the annual rotation shall have car- 
ried our sphere from the shadow of the multitnde 
of small 
same point of our orb.“ 


which is always projected on the | 


Titerature. 


NURSING.* 


„When you enter on the duties of your 
‘‘ profession,” said the late eminent Professor 
Bennet, of Edinburgh, in addressing the gra- 


duates of medicine one year, you will find that | prof 


‘too frequently your best efforts are frustrated 
‘ by parents, nurses, or attendants on the sick, 
„ho, not comprehending, are therefore in- 


% capable of out, your instructions.” In 
oaying this Professor Bennet directed attention 


to the necessity for complete training in the 
science and art of nursing; and he raised it at 
once to the rank of a department of medicine. 
From earliest times nursing the sick” has 
been a favourite work with Christian women, 
whose educated instincts, touched and quickened 
by the grace of Ged, have enabled them to 
minister aptly to the wants of the poor and 
suffering; but in these days of complicated 
diseases and as complicated means of cure, the 
help that can only come from some knowledge 
of medical processes is indispensable to any real 
success in the calling of a nurse. Hence the 
demand for education—for scientific knowledge 
and some degree of systematic acquaintance 
with the best and most accepted methods. It 
is true that agreement has not been reached 
on all minor points; but, agreement is abso- 
lute in certain more substantial matters. All 
agree that training is essential; that it can 
only be uired by actual apprenticeship to 
those who have already attained it; and that 
hospitals, infirmaries, and the battle-field are 


the best places in which to secure it. The 
study of the science and the art thus go together, 
recisely as the medical student his 


uain and attends anatomical demonstrations, 
andjmakes one aid the other. Florence Nightin- 
gale was the first English lady who practi- 
cally and thoroughly studied nursing in this way, 
and her influence has been weighty. Her 
followers rise up in companies, and nowadays 
no lady of rank or fashion would dare attempt 
ta decry or despise any one who had ventured 
on it. If, after 2 with flying colours, 
she fail to through her probation, that is 
quite gno thing. Dr. Acland is surely 
right when he thus sums up the mattor :— 


A really skilled nurse in many cases influences at 
least as much as the ph the result of the illness ; 


the energies and emplo ment for 
skill of good . 


and different life than going 

oa Pry a — „ a. 
man; t a woman a general 
tion, such as women now ee 
Miss 


in life 


laced; that much is certain. General culture, fol- 
owed by the acquisition of some portions of ph 
science, and the study of their practical to 
the relief of human su , the habit of 


gentle command which a ward sister must acquire, fe 
contact with the administrative ol 3 


And it is truly astonishing the questions 


which practical nursin 5 among the 
— leads up to. 
example, there is the matter of relief-giving 
and all its difficulties, the question of the im- 
provement of the dwellings of the poor, and the 
supply of pure water and better ventilation. 
In one word, once started from this point on 
the groove of reform it widens and widens out 
like a sea till it seems in very truth to include 
the E. not only of social économy but of 
political action—touching all questions of taxa- 
tion as well as of — ethics. Dr. Eneas 
Munro thus indicates some of the forms in 
which these questions are certain to force them- 
selyes on practical students of nursing and 
those interested in the more thorough training 
for it :— 

„Wnen the working man or any member of his 
family is stricken down with illness, we often have no 
choice — allow him to remain in the a — 
occupi use ev aution we can, as 
— will —— regard to sanitary and 
other general arrangements. 

„In this case the medical attendant meets with 
many difficulties, especially ignorance on the part of 
those who have charge of the sick person, and the want of 
the necessary means to carry out the medical instruo- 


* The Science and Art of Nursing the Sick. By 
Zinuas Moxnno, M.D. and James MACLEHOSE. 


ay pee foo 2 if Sister By FLORENCE 

4 
S. Lans. gins W. AOLAND, M. D., F. R.. 
Isbister and Co.) 


tingale’s | that 


at all competent, none will act up to them 
than the members of this group. bag! bop. 
to take 


485 
tions. Directions should al be given in 
F 

however, 
there is no com t person and in 
this case it w be advisable to organise a staff of 
district visiting nurses, similar to, or combined 
the district Bible-women, as now employed by some 
our churches. 
r 

on. oh an organisation pro incal. 
ee cee — ople how to ciao thei 
mes ow to cook * 
other re doing it 


8 


themselves for the necessitous, Is there no one 
come An and set the example in this depart- 
ment! 

A suggestion this which surely deserves the 
wise and thorough consideration of many 
sectionsand ies. 

Dr. Munro is a ical physician, and an 
excellent writer. He sometimes cannot escape 
looking at matters a little from the retical 
side, but that is onable. His boo 2 
full and tho —very conscientious, ‘ 
systematic; and is supplied with a thoroughly 
good index, as well as with 8238 
rn 

rove a elp. patient, ear 
mennat of dealing with every detail connected 
with the sick—the bed, the clothing, the tem- 
perature, the ventilation, should make his 
volume truly a family friend!” We 5 
thank him for what he has said with mu 
emphasis and clearness about disinfectants and 
deodorisers, when used m to conceal offen - 
sive odours; and surely he is ri 


says that the best disinfectant and deodoriser 
is fresh air. And one can say this, and yet do 
all justice to carbolic acid. This, too, is 


sensible and well put, but, alas! how often is 
it forgotten? 

„It is an indispensable rule in nursing that over 
vessel, when once used, should-be immodiatel cleaned, 
and never left over till again required. nurses 
attend tothis rules Trifling as it may appear, it should 
never be forgotten, for if the outside even of a cup or 
tumbler is not clean, be the cause what it may, it is 
frequently the origin of the ‘no appetite,’ and the ‘ bad 
digestion,’ ” 


stood, rooms are filled with the smell of deodo- 
risers, which reall wholesome 
n motion, and 
4. that 
fanning is so useful ; as a 

rifier from the current expelling of the 
foul aie and giving Pas 

su ’ 

severe f pecally little 
— 1, 1. early 
pn nad Vy aly to believe that, in our 


L 


Dr. Munro, 
tions about sick-di 


tended for a special class. Still, it will be 


valuable as a domestic 


i 


8 


: 


HR 
Rare 


undergo 
tice in the Hotels 
Jeaus, 
hospitals of Paris, prior to se 
Charité of St. Vincent de N 
hospitals of Val de-Gräoe and Vincennes. By the per- 
mission of General Lebouf, the then Minister of 


Lariboisitre, and Enfant 


training 
ren a most thor one, from the kitchen aad the 


linen-room to the dressings and the operating 
theatre. All this done, it became her lot as her desire, 


Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown 
Germany.” 


| 
: 
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ber, in two papers in Good Words. And we | the less learned advocates of the same ideas. His 


that since Dr. Acland wrote the 


large ience are the more surprising in 
that she is still young. It will, however, per- 


haps ise some to find Miss Lees in one 
place — so favourably of the Kaisers- 
werth sisters as nurses in the field as one might 
expect, and taken in conjunction with what she 
says of the nursing of some of the Roman Catholic 
sisters, this does not form a point in favour 
of the last thesis of the author of ‘‘ Contrasts ”’ 
in“ Facta non Verba.” 

So thorough, shrewd, and practical in every 
way is this k, that we regard it as a most 
valuable addition to the rather scanty literature 
of nursing; and we can only hope, with Dr. 
Acland, that ‘*the book may fall into the hands 
of the managers of every hospital and of the 
„ guardians of every union, as well as into those 
‘‘of the many cultured women, who are un- 
‘* officially engaged all over England in the care 
of their sick sisters and brethren.” 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

The Fortnightly Review for May opens with 
an article on Siberia by Mr. Ashton W. Dilke. 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson's reply to Dr. Maudesby’s 
article on Sex in Education,” will be read with 
great interest by all who wish that women should 
have full justice. And none will deny that in its 
authorship, as well as in its arguments, the present 
paper isa very formidable rejoinder. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen shows more understanding than might 
have been expected from his apparently unsympa- 
thetic position, of the characteristic nobility and 
weakness of Mr. Maurice’s theology. The most 
extraordinary paper that has ever sppeared in the 
Fortnightly, or perhaps in any similar periodical, is 
that of Mr. A. R. Wallace in Defence of Modern 
** Spiritualism.” According to him we are actually 
living in an age of miracles. We have elsewhere 
referred to Mr. Paton’s explanation of the Falck 
Laws, which we regard as a very valuable contri- 
bution to the controversy on Bismarck’s policy. 

In the Contemporary Review the greatest attrac- 
tion is offered by Mr. Gladstone s muse, who sings 
in English trochaics the Reply of Achilles.” Mr. 
Greg, with his Rocks Ahead,” takes a gloomy 
view of our national future ; more gloomy, we think, 
than is justified by circumstances. Mr. James 
Hopgood makes elaborate proposals for the gradual 
disestablishment of the Church. But some of them 
take far too amiable a view of human nature. Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen makes a tremendous rejoinder 
to Archbishop Manning's attack. The assertions 
of this paper on the subject of Christian evidences 
are very serious, and ought to be answered. The 
whole number is of the usually varied and interest- 
ing character. 

Thomas Binney; His Mind, Life, and Opinions. 
By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. (Clarke and Co., 
13, Fleet-street.) This book bears marks of rapid, 
it would not be fair to say hasty, composition. But 
it is likely to retain its value for years to come. 
Mr. Hood has enabled the reader to judge of Mr. 
Binney’s merits as a writer by ample extracts from 
his various works. We commend it warmly to the 
notice of our readers. If the book contained 
nothing more than its extracts it would be cheap 
at the money, but Mr. Hood has enriched it with 
a running commentary of appreciative and genial 
criticism. A severe criticism of Mr. Binney’s life 
and opinions was not to be expected, either from 
the author, or from the date of the work. , 

Al.Memorial of the Late Rev. Thomas Binney. 
Edited by Dr. Stoventon. (Hodder and Co.) Dr. 
Stoughton here gives us a biographical sketch from 
his own pen; Mr. Viney’s personal reminiscences 
of his brother-in-law; Mr. Harrison’s address at 
the funeral; Dr. Allon’s address at the grave; the 
two funeral sermons at the Weigh House ; and Dr. 
Allon’s address before the London Congregational 
Union. Each of these pieces has some special 
value, and will aid men of a future day in forming 
an idea of Mr. Binney. Every one of these writers 
has told the truth, but there is a truth to be told 
besides towards which Mr. Paxton Hood’s memorial 
is a valuable contribution. 

The Perishing Soul. By J. A. Denniston, M.A. 
(Longmans.) This is the second and enlarged 
edition of a work which represents very ably the 
opinion of an increasing school, of which Mr. Dale 
recently avowed himself a member. Mr, Dennis- 
ton has devoted considerable space to the opinions 


of the early fathers, especially Irenwus. He is a — 


cool and exact writer, and is therefore more likely 
to gain attention for his speciality than some of 


idea is that humanity has become wholly mortal 
through sin, and depends for immortal life wholly 
on redemption in Christ. 

The Third Book of Ireneus against Heresies. By 
Henry Deanz, B.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
This carefully-prepared volume consists of a 
reprint of the Benedictine text of the Third Book 
of Ireneus, of a collation of the text with 
that contained in the works of Irenwus edited 
by Mr. Harvey, of King’s College, and of a 
glossary of. some of the principal words used by 
Irenzeus in a different sense from the ordinary. 
The headings of the chapters form a most useful 
digest of the argument. 

Glances at Inner England. By the Author of 
„Ginx's Baby.” (London: H. S. King and Co.) 
Full of wisdom and wit, and dealing with those 
social problems which are beyond the reach of all 
but those who know well the common people. 

Burning Words. By Dr. Tatmace. Arranged 
by the Rev. Jonx Mondax, of Barnsbury. (Lon- 
don: E. Dickenson.) This book contains some 
useful materials for those whose business it is to 
address the people on religious topics. The genius 
of Dr. Talmage is incisive, and dull preachers 
might pick up many useful notions as to the style 
which commands attention. 


Epitome of News. 


At the annual Convocation of tae University of 
London a motion for the admission of women to 
was carried by a majority of eighty-three | 
to sixty-five after a deal of discussion. There : 
are in all some 1,800 graduates. 
Wednesday — — day at the Uuiver- 
sity of London, there was a numerous attend- 
ance of prizemen, their relatives, and friends. 
Earl Granville, the Chancellor, presided, and 
amo those present were Sir John Lubbock, the 
Vice-Chancellor, and Mr. Lowe, the representa- 
tive of the university in the House of Commons. 
The Chancellor, in addressing the assembly, 
alluded particularly to the question of admitting 
women to d and stated that the Senate 
would take the subject into their consideration, 
and give it their most serious attention. Mr. 
Lowe also spoke, and expressed a hope that what- 
ever course might be taken by the university in 
this matter, it would never lower its educational 
standard. 


At a meeting of the London School Board on 
Wednesday, a protest was made by some of its 
members a what they termed the enforced 
closing of the previous week’s debate on one of the 

ments Mr. Watson’s motion upon the 
acceptance of Mr. Peek’s offer of 5001 for the en- 
couragement of religious education. The resump- 
tion of the adjourned discussion on Mr. Peek’s 
proposed gift was postponed for a week, in con- 
sequence of the pressing nature of the other 


The Jubilee Si before their departure for 
America, presen a cordial address to Lord 
Shaftesbury. Their success has exceeded their ex- 
pectation. They asked for 6,000/. and they have 
collected 10,000/. for the Freedmen’s University in 
Tennessee. 

The total amount received at the Mansion House 
up to Saturday evening towards the Famine 
Relief Fund was 106,000/., of which 80,000/. has 
r to — = 

a rope-walker, named Wainratta, was - 
f at a concert-hall at Birmingham on Satar- 
day night the rope broke, and the man fell a distance 
of several feet on to the footlights. His right foot 
was broken, and he was terribly cut on other parts 
of his body. 

The seven days’ sale of the collection of works of 
art left by the late Sir Edwin Landseer realised 
about 70, 000ʃ. 


the royal family were 


several feet in 1 near the front foundation 
of the Grosvenor Hotel. The wreck of the train 
was complete. About — persons were more or 
leas injured, — ae severely that their recovery is 


At a pension of the benchers of Gray’s-inn, held 
on Saturday, an inquiry into the conduct of Dr. 
Kenealy with respect to the Tichborne case was 
commenced. The learned counsel was, however, 
unable to be present on account of indisposition, 
and the — were therefore adjourned for 
two mon 

The poll in connection with the Stroud election 
was declared on Saturday, with the following 
result :—Dorington (Conservative), 2,796 ; Stanton 
(Liberal), 2,722 ; Brand (Liberal), 2,677 ; Holloway 
(Conservative), 2,582. Consequently, a Liberal and 
a Conservative have been elected. 

The polling at ry! to fill the vacancy caused 
by the 18 r. Sheridan, took place on 

onday, when that gentleman was again a candi- 
date in the Liberal interest, and was o b 
Mr. Hingley, a Conservative. The result of the 
poll was that Mr. Sheridan was elected by a 
— of 718 voter, 

e Liberal candidate for Poole is the Hon. 
Evelyn Ashley, who has — 2 himself to retire 
in favour of Mr. Charles Waring when the time of 
that gentleman’s disqualification shall have expired. 
He g ges by Sir Ivor Guest. 

A bill has been by the United States 
Senate establishing free banking, and limiting the 
issue of greenbacks to 382,000,000 dols. 

A shocking disaster is reported from Amorica. 
On Saturday morning a large reservoir near Hay- 
~~ r about 100 

Boston, bui actory supply e, over - 
flowed, and swept away of Ha denville, 
Leeds, Skinnerville, and Williamsburg, destroying 
numerous dwellings, mills, and other buildings. 
It is believed that lives have been lost, and that 
1,500,000 dollars worth of property has been 
destroyed. 


THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


In uence of the grounding of the Imperial 
t off Fi ing, which was got off on the return 


peror of Russia, the Grand Duke 
Alexis, and the Duke of Edinburgh (who had crossed 


veyed them to Windsor, where they arrived about 
-past ten o'clock, the Queen a her guests 
at the grand entrance to the Castle. ext day the 
Ozar, in company with Her Majesty and family, went 
to see the royal farms and * Water. They 
visited the ruins, the waterfall, Fort Belvidere, and 
the N where tea was 8 The 
Prince of 
Lorne joined 
ridden 


bang 8 181. 6 — h 
uet was given in St. George’s , when 
Her Majesty and the Emperor and the members of 
ily t. About 120 guests, 

comprising several of Her Majesty's Ministers, were 
invited. On Friday the Czar came to town b 
railway, and was much cheered 3 th 
the streets to Buckin Palace, w he received 
the members of the Diplomatic after which 
the chief Ministers of State were presented to His 
Majesty. In the evening the Emperor dined with 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, andsubsequently 
attended a ball at Stafford House. 

On Saturday the — of Russia paid a visit 

e 


to the Empress Eug and, in returning from 
Chisleh t some time in going over tbe 
Houses of P ent and W i Abbey. In 


His Majesty attended the fete at the 


The Mordaunt case was before the House of | and 


ing asked the 
judges whether, Under the statute 20 and 21 


ve; while the Lord Chi 
ollock, and Mr. Justice Den- 
man would allow the court to hear the petition 
and give its decision. 

A serious railway accident occurred on Saturday 
at Merthyr Tydvil, on the Vale of Neath section 
of the y ag * Railway. As a — of 
twenty-five laden -wagons was passing through 
a tunnel two miles from Merthyr, the couplings 
broke; and as the train was on an incline, whic 
commenced at —2 2 upwards of twenty de- 
tached wagons went k, increasing in velocity 
until they acquired express speed. Just before 
they arrived at the station a pger train had 
drawn up there, and a frightful collision took place. 
The runaway wagons came to a stop without 
of coal or receiving any damage, but 


y 
was driven out of 


of the 
vocal and instrumental 


tary bands, 
of some 4,000 singers, who nearly filled 
the Handel Orchestra. Thescene was 1 
- I. Te. 

en 0 epartment, an 

walked slowly along the nave, amidst very cordial 
cheers from the multitude of le around. As 
e central tran- 


of fireworks, which the Emperor 


the baloony th 
Co., who ori 
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this occasion surpassed all former efforts, alike in { packages St. 98 boxes 

the magnitude and character of their work. To Markets. ED 

give some notion of — 4 it may be men- oe pod a peat best flukes, ! 

tioned that 650 colo ights and 250 shells, | CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lane, Monday, May 18. hann 

some of them containing 3, ** stars,” were fired, We had a small supply of English wheat this morning, teal Monday, 5 

the weight of material consumed during the dis- but fair arrivals from market was quiet, and | n nglish cloverseed, a —_— 
English wheat sold slowly at the { Monda rices were nominal. The stocks 

play being two tons and a-half. About the cha- nglish w * prices of Monday last. ade but prices not low 

racter of Crystal Palace pyrotechny little need be — — Hour — — pee and ~ a - is no 

said. Enough that the fountains and park were ne ae fully as dear. Indian —- hey | Lrefoil is 

illuminated, that the Greenwich boys lined the | jower to sell. barely supported late rates. Oats are. Camaryeced was quite 

terrace and gave an Imperial salute” of coloured r- lower for in- = Sane 


torches, that set pieces were fired, and that for | ferior descriptions. The finer qualities maintained last week’s 
half-an-hour the heavens were lit up with the | quotations, Cargoes on the coast are unaltered In value for 
brightest and most parti-coloured iance. At | Wheat and barley. Prices of Indian corn are in favour of 


r 


last came the bonne bouche—a bouquet of 1,600 | bayer. 
coloured rockets ; after which the Imperial party W 1 — Per Qr 
took their leave. The Times says that the Emperor | Wan . . Vie 
was very much pleased with the whole entertain-| Essex and Kent, Pras— 
ment at the Crystal Palace, and the directors are Whitefine .. — 067) Grey.. 40 to 44 
to be congratulated on their admirable arrangements » ww 2 — Maple .. 42 46 
in connection with this stupendous . dre. eae Bl nln. Oo SF 
On Sunday morning the Emperor, the Grand | Foreign red ss 8630 . OS 
Duke Alexis, and the Duchess of Edinburgh „ white 63 68 Rr 2 44 
attended Divine service at the Greek Church in N 
Welbeck- street. His Imperial Majesty afterwards | Barter— oa 
received the Prince Imperial at ckingham | Grinding .. 9 29 English feed 28 8 
Palace, and in the afternoon, accompanied by the — 2 ys aren rote 
Grand Duke Alexis and the Duke and Duchess * 42 46 Scotch feed — = 
of Edinburgh, he went to Windsor and took leave „ potato. — A uniform charge of One Shilling ( is made 
of the Queen. The Imperial and royal party re- Mat Irish Black 25 28 for announcements under this , for which 
mained at the Castle to luncheon. In the evening Pale, ner. 75 80 „„ White 24 29| postage-stampe will be received. such an- 
the Emperor, the Grand Duke Alexis, and the Chevalier .. — —| Foreign feed 26 28 wouncements must be authenticated by the name 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, dined with the | Brown „ and address of the sender. | 
""Oe Manion the —.— — —— te the | 7 Sowe mans 47 54) BLENKORN—May 12, at 8, Park-torvace Brockley 
ay, the Emperor, accompani e 9 onl 3 —saay 1 
prinoes and made his state — into — a ro = Best — 14 47 New in Blenkarn, of a daughter. N 
the City of — in — they Pigeon — 8 8 and 1 MARRIAGE. } 
were everywhere co © pro- LEgyptian.. .. uffolk .. 
* left . Palace — after noon,| METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Mondsy, 1 
along Mall, 0 into London 
n te Gaildkell oie dgate-hil, and correspond 
Cannon-street, to Gui illustrious 1 8.387; in 1271 
visitors were received by the Lord Mayor, the civic . cen cod the „ 
authorities, and a brilliant representative — — 4 — 0 
all — my Lp gh 
r en eae be tom oe | RAL RB BP ORM : 
r "Sr | DONO MRS CPMEANT ee 
economy. 
Russia, which it was h } wend ensure the ; 8 150 e 2 
bri A | 160 The the 
tone have hed « drooping bees, food BANK OF ENGLAND. 
show of sheep in the pens. (From Wednesday's Gazette.) 
commanded 1 2 An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap, 32, 
bind feat — — ane lates for the week ending on Wednesday, May 13, 1874. 
domestic happincas he had so much af heart He Na have sold per, Side. Lambe have u .. £88,408 28 Governmeni 
trusted that, with the of Divine Provid © | been atTs. to 7a, 04. per Gis. Calves have been quict 7 
the affectionate home she found in this country there bave been 3 n boosts. “age 
would strengthen the friendly relations now esta- Per Sibs., to sink the offal. 
blished between Russia and Britain, for the . d. 6. d. 8. d. ad 
mutual advantage of their prosperity and peace. At | Inf. coarse beasts 4 8to4 10 Pr.coarsewooled 5 2 5& 4 
oe y, the illus- Sosnd quillty . 5 © 5 e141! 
" . 2 1 ves 
te Soul Gamba, afr hich Hin Maley, |Becntaricay 22 Sleek. 8 $f 8 
Second quality. 4 8 4 10|Neatem.porkers 410 5 0 
Lambs 78. to 7s. 6d. 


2 & 
is 
15 
E 
1 
i 
F 
1 
f 


Per Alba. by the carcase. 
ss d. 3. 4. . d. . do 
Inferior beef 3 4 t0 3 10 Inferior Mutton 3 0 0 4 0 
Middling do. 4 0 4 4 7 46 5& 
Prime small do. 4 10 5 4 40 4 
Veal sce eee 8 e .6 0 8 
** last week 
the auspices of the British and Foreign Bible Society. | of — — 
Dean Stanley was t at the interview. , best Dutch 1086. 2 
Yesterday His Imperial Majesty and the royal | to in | Eustoa-road, 
party went train 60 Aldentist, where thee wee bacon | Guide. 
a review of troops, consisting of 14,000 of all ove. * exceedingly useful house- 


| 


men 
were received with 


f 


i 


i 


: 


gf 
K 
uf 


i 


! 
5 


and 
we have also | delicious [rish 
of cherries, | Whiskes, hed 
Apricots, 4s, | wholesome — 


f 
a 


I 
5 


ö 
| 


: 


ben lhe. to 30s. per Io. 2 M 20 use 
grapes, to safest 
superior size and quality, 4s. per dos ; gooseberries, per | man’s -y hey. 
quart, 6d. to ls. pron — whoee 
HOPS, Boro „ May 18.—A good business | name, Trade mark, a 
is moving in our market, at advancing rates ; holders decline Gum Lancet. rag Hy 
— er 1 tasteless and Price 2s. 
AS IT OUGHT TO BE. ny ate thas the | Pe bor. D of 
“T visited” writes Dr. Hassatt, ers. vine has been much Con- 
— — Warehouse, — * — — — 1 aw ws 2 
ready for consignment to their AoE Nr, & on analy . ; , 
I found them Pune, & of superior quality.” 1 488 my 
At the Docks, I took samples of L/orniman’s * 3 
Teas, which I analyzed, & found Pure; the quality POTATOES, 14 


E 


being equally satisfactory.” 

“I purchased Packets from ‘Agents for 
Tlorniman’s Tea,’ the contents I find co in 
Purity and excellence of quality, with the tea I 
obtained from their stock at the ks.” 

8,248 Acents— Chemists, Confectioners, ga 
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— wre ee 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


May 20, 1874. 


ELECTRICITY I$ LIFE. 


ULVERMAOCHER’S PATENT GAL- 
VANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, and BAT- 
TERIES, 40 


—— of Medicine at Paris 
e PT incl Authorities in England and 


e of nerve force with electric force 
scientific fact, 


excesses. 
It is equally certain that the chief merit of 
Pulvermacher’s Patent is that 


Galvanism, 
Restor:r of Vital Energy, 

free for three stamps, on application to J. L. 
LVERMACHER, 194, Regent-street, London, W. 


ANOTHER 
SELECTION OF PRIVATE GENUINE TESTIMONIALS 
En v. GOUT. 


March 11, 1874. 
tam have not written 


f 


1 


adventurers. 
PH 

MEDICAL and 

selection of the 


O IRONMONGERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 

WANTED, in a Furnishing and General Trade in the 

Midland Counties, a LEADING ASSISTANT, not under 

24 years of age. He must be a good salesman and stock- 

„ and possess some knowledge of Sewing Mach‘nes.— 

, stating age, references, and salary (out-door), W. I., 

care of Messrs. D. McKenzie and Co., Merchants, 

Birmingham. 

RITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 


A PUBLIC MEETING of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Society will be held in CANNON-STREET 
H Lon Tuunspay Evenino, May 21, at 7 o'clock. 


2 BARTLE FRERE, d. C. S.., k. C. B., &c., &c., in the 
r. 


Benj. Scott, Esq., F. R. A. S., Chamberlain of the City of 
London; the Rev. J. Kennedy, A. M., D. D., of Stepney Meet- 
ing; Dr. G. W. Leitner, Principal of the Government College 
at Lahore ; Jamshed, an escaped Siah Posh Kafir slave from 
Affghanistan ; Capt. G. Palmer, R. N., formerly. in command 
of the “ Rosario”; E. Jenkins, Esq., M.?.; Rev. Horace 
Waller, formerly companion of Dr. Livingstone, and other 
gentlemen will address the Meeting. 

Tickets of admission can be had at the Office of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New Broad-street ; 
Mr. Elliot Stock, Bookseller, 62, Paternoster-row; at the 
London Mission House, Blomfield-street ; the Office of the 
Evangelical Alliance, 7, Adam-street; Mr. E. Marsh, the 
Friend’s Institute, 12, Bishopgate-street-without; Mr. G. 
Kirkham, at Conference Ha a and Mr. R. 
Gladding, Bookseller, 76, Whitechapel-road. 


NITARIAN ASSOCIATION (British and 
Foreign). 

The Rev. R. L. COLLIER, D.D., of Chicago, will preach 
the ANNIVERSARY SERMON in ESSEX-STREET 
CHAPEL, STRAND, London, on Wepwnespay, 27th of 
May, at Eleven o'clock. Business Meetings aftér the 
Sermon. Collation at the Crystal Palace ou MonpDary, 28th, 
at Four o'clock. 

R. Spears, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W. C. 


901 WORKING SCHOOL 
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AVERSTOCK-HILL, N. W. 

are now under care. Nearly 3,000 have been 
admitted; 77 last year. Of all applicants during the last 10 

years three-fourths have succeeded. 
Children of both sexes are eligible, from seven to II years 
of The — fits — for useful mo 
— 27 largely upon volun support, . 
2 are 9 solicited, and will be thankfally 
ved. 


JOHN KEMP WELCH, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Office, No. 73, Cheapside, E. C. 
Bankers—London Joint Stock Bank, E. C. 


ESSRS. SEELEY, JACKSON, and 
HALLIDAY, 54, FLEET-STREET, MAY, 1874. 


—— 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The ANCIENT NATION: a Sign and a Wonder. 
By the Author of The Kingdom and the People,” &c. 
In crown 8vo, with 21 Lilustrations, 5s., cloth. 
There is a certain le scattered abroad and eee 
and their laws are diverse all people. — Esther iii. 8. 


DRUSIE’S OWN STORY: a Tale. By Adu 
Giseane, Author of The Curate’s Home,” Kc. In 
crown 8vo, Froutispiece, 5s., cloth. 


CHURCHES, the Many and the One: a Revised 
Edition of the “ Constitution of a Christian Church.” 
By the late W. IA. Garratt, MA., Barrister-at-Lew. 
Edited by the Kev. Saul Ganser, M. A., Vicar of 
St. Margaret’s, Ipswich. In post Svo, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


The One Hundred and Fortieth Thousand of 
MINISTERING CHILDREN: a Tale. By Marra 
Louisa CHARLESwWoRTH. In crown 8vo, Six Ea- 
gravings, 5s., cloth, 
A New Edition (Third Thousand) of 
CHRISTOBEL KINGSCOTE: aTale. By Emma 
Mantua. Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 5s., cloth, 


A New Edition of 

OVERLAND, INLAND, and UPLAND: a 
Lady's Notes of Personal Observation and Adventure. 
In post 8vo, with Eighteen Illustrations, price 6s., cloth. 

“One of the most interesting books of Indian travel that 
we can remember ever to have read.”— Watchman. 
“A lively, graphic, and instructive book.”—Christian 

Advocate. —— 

The COUNTESS MATILDA VON DER RECKE 
VOLMERSTEIN : Recollections of her Life. her 
DavouTer. Translated from the German. With an 

the Bishop of Baru and Wexts. In 


crown 8vo, P and Engravings, price 5s., cloth. 
rr e 


union 80 ri e replete n ee: 


A New Edition (Eighth Thousand) of 

AFRICA’S MOUNTAIN VALLEY. The Church 
in Regent’s Town, West Africa. By Mania Louisa 
CuHarLteswortu. In crown 8vo, Engravings, 3s. 6d, 

el 9 

A Third Edition of 

GHTERS of SYRIA: Narrative of 
„ by Mrs. Bowen Thomneen for the Evan- 
lisation of Syrian Females. Edited by Rev. H. B. 
nisTRAM, LL.D. In crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s., 


A Third Edition of 
VENTEEN YEARS in the YORUBA 
ry COUNTRY : Memorials of Anna Hinderer, wife of the 


David Hinderer, C. M. S. Mi in Western 
— 22 1 With 
an Introduction —— Hons. Ia crown 8yvo, 
with Engravings, 5s., cloth. 


— — 
1 re 
i , AN 
the FIRST D SK. He must be sound — ake 
teacher, a good disciplina ’ ’ friend.— 
Alpha, 6, Chartethouse-buildings, Alder ee te, London, EC. 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HE WITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 
The Year is divided into Three Terms. 


— — — 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BERCHES 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
SUMMER TERM began Tuvursnay, May 7th. 


L COLLEGE, BRIDPORT, DORSET. 


Miss GALE, assisted by Masters, and Resident English 
and Foreign Governesses, has a few VACANCIES for 
BOARDE The NEXT TERM commences May 22 
Prospectuses with references on application. 


LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS. 


This Charity, which has no fended perty and no endow- 
ment of kind, te greatly in WAN of HELP. One 
hundred twenty in under care. 

CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully received at the 
London and County Bank; and by 

JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Secretary. 

O flice, 73, Cheapside, E. C. 


DUCATION for GIRLS, at SOUTHSIDE 
HOUSE, WESTON-SU PER-MARE. 
Principals— Mr. and Mrs. H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS. 


perience 

— passed Pupils at Cambridge and Oxford Local Exami- 

ons, 

Nl 

Young intending to become Teachers, and who can 
be well recommended, may be received on reduced Terms, and 
will be afforded facilities for the acquirement of the Lan- 
guages, Drawing, and Music. ' 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Maerz 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; of the Council of 
the Ph lological Society, &c., Ke. 
Vicze-MasTer— 7 
Rer. ROBERT HARLEY, F.R.8., F. R. A. 8. Corresponding 
Member of the Literary and Philosophical of Man- 
chester, Member of 
formerly of 


Assistant Masters— 


ee . Ea, LLD. (Edin), B.A., 


of Christ's 
JOHN M. LIGH B, Bag. B-A., late Senior Scholar of 
Trinity Hall, Camb., 12th Wrangler, 1874; 
in English at let B.A. Lond. Exam, 1872. 
Y, Esq., B.A. 
Lavy Resrpent—Miss COOKE. 
SUMMER TERM commenced Monnary, 4th May, 1874. 
Fo: Prospectuses 1 information, apply te the 
Head at the or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
K H MARTEN, BA. Lee, 8.E. 


1 


K’S INTERNATIONAL TRAVELLING 


Honours 
G. EMER 


any train, steamer, or diligence, day, route, to al! 
the prisainal porte of Easope. 223 

Cook's Tourist Tickets for Italy, giving a choice of over 
seventy routes, available for one or more passengers by any 
route any day. : 
Cook’s next personally-conducted P to all principa 
cities of Italy, with epoca mos Bee k Lake 
District, will leave London May 18th. 

Cook’s American Tourist Tickets are now available over 


. line of in America, and are the only 
fesued in 1 combination with all lines of 
steamers. 


Cook’s Hotel Coupons, available at over 300 first-class 
Cook’s general Tourist system for Switzerland, the Rhine 
i Bavaria, Belgium, Holland, &c., 


comés into opera. 
tion for present season on May Ist. 
For programmes and full iculars see Cook’s Excur- 
sionist, in which will be intimations of the most com- 
and eftensive tourist arrangements ever published, 
ice 2d., by post 3d. 
THOS. COOK and SON, Tourist Offices, Ludgate-circus, 
Fleet-street. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen-square, Bloomebury W. C. 
Beds, from 1s. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 


* As on all s visits I can testify that this is the 
most 9 Ihad when away from home. — W. D. 


combining the greatest com- 
ity, with the most moderate — 02 
Hotel per excellence."—J. K. Kaen 


‘Suey, Jacxso, & Hariipay, 54, Fleet-strect. 


MI 20, 1874. 
— — — 


TRR HALL 3 eren | pure 


PrincrPaLts—Mrs. TODD « and Rev. J. w. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 


„ Mrs. C. L. BALrour. 
Prof. Bentiey, King’s Coll. 
„ Dr. Manprov. 
Dr. Gerner. 

2 


H. W. Mone, Esq. 
g inting K. W. Buss, Esq. 
Geology and Biblical Studies Rev J. W. Tops, DD, F. G. 8 


Terms and Particulars on application to Tun PRINCIr ALS. 


I ape og Se rior) for YOUNG LADIES, 
75 and 76, FO E-ROAD, DOVER. 
This establishment offers educational advantages. 
Sound and comprehensive ish, French, and German, 
Home yy! and the of the 2 —— 


studied. house and gardens in a healthy and ue 
situation. Moderate terms. Governess pupil mend cme rey 
dress the Principal. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near STOCK- 
BRIDGE, HANTS. 
SOUND GENERAL EDUCATION FOR BOYS. 
Special attention to Science, particularly to Chemistry, 


both theoretical and 

References to Dr. F. R. S.; Dr. Frankland, F. R..; 
Dr. Roscoe, F. R. S.; Dr. A Smith, F. R G.; Dr. Tyndall, 
; Dr. Williamson, F. R.. 


F. .S.; Dr. Vocleker, F 
C. WILLMORE, Principal. 
NIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


The new Pringle. the Cornwallis Park Estate, built 
for the Princi SOHN 44 — contain a large 
8 choolroom Museum, 
Chemical Laboratory, — and Cold and Cold Kc. 

Prospect us of results of University Examina- 
tions may 1 had on application. 

Classes now reading for 


ge sp! 
Matriculation, and’ for the Oxford and Cambridge Loca! 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MasrTer. 
ALEXANDER WAUGH 1 Esq., M.A. Lond. 
Andrews 


Rn 
e London; Pelow of University College, 


Szconp Masrex. 
H. C. BATTERBURY, ae Mathematical Seholar 
and Priseman of St. RA 2. — 
Assistant Masters. 
R. B. CS E 117. Scholar, and 
r 117 | argill an 


E. DARBY B.A. Lond. 
HENRY Aae Ying 


wien i 1 G of the University of Gottingen, Cer- 


tificated by HANG, Bosc 
Exra Masters. 
ARCHIBALD GUNN, Esq., Student Royal Academy of 


THO ROBER » Chemistry. 
dy Maen MAT 
p to the Sec., the 
ROW L. Tetteateh, Wolverhesopton” 


THE WORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, nen WAKEFIELD. 
Princigel e JAMES BEWGLADS, MA. LL 

D., 
M.RLA., assisted —4—— 2 
Couuntrrx. 
e 
Rev. Robert ~ MAY 


ical, Mathematical, i ion, 30 as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entranve 
at the Universities. 
The SCHOOL REOPENED on Tossa, the 27th of 
January, 1874. 
4 for admission to be sent to the Principal. 


or P uses, T'eruis, aud further information, a to 
the the Principal or Secretary. * 


WENTY THOUSAND POUNDS ready to 

be 2 on r in sums of £100 and 
278 the PLAN ERMANENT BUILDING 
. INVESTMENT SOCIETY, upon Mortgage of House 


a DL United dom. 
repayments, including principal interest, ſ 
each £100 advanced (less 1 prema): o 
_14 years. | 12 years. | 10 years. | | ears, | 6 years. 
ELAN fea ad;éad wee & 
017 0 geet ee deed 113 2 
Redemption at any time by payment of balance of priuci- 

pal due. 
Established by Act of Parliamen 

MUND W. RICHARDOON, Secretary. 
Offices—7, Finsbury-square, London, E. C. 
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ANNUAL RECEIPTS of the BIRKBECK | 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


EXCEED THREE MILLIONS. 


IFTY THOU POUNDS ready to be 
4 — by the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
and Leasehold Securities at 


l and SIX PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Repayable by Easy Instalments. 
H“ 


to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH, 

with immediate possession and no rent to pay. 
at the Ores of the BIRKBECK BUILDING 
oel 29 and 30, Southsmpton-buildings, Chancery- 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for 

FIVE SHLLLINGS per MONTH, 
with immediate possession, 
Either for Building or Gardening Purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIRFTY, 
29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 
29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
Depesite vessived of 4 per suns. tnterest. 
Current accounts opened similar to Joint-Stock Banks, but 
without any stipulation as to amount of balance to be kept 
a the customer. 


. rand Bales effected e, Foreign, ond 
thereon. 


Colonial Bonds, snd advances made 
Office hours, Ten till Four; on Mondays, from Ten till 
Nine; and on Saturdays, Ten till Two o'clock. 
A Pamphlet, containing full particulars, may be obtained 


gratis. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1874. 


RRANGEMENTS for the issue of Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd class Tourist Tickets will be in force from 
May 16th to the let October, 1874 


For particulars, see Time Tables, and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT, 
GENIAL MANAGER. 
Derby, May, 1874. 


HITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief vee, Street, London, B,C. 
, 100,000. 
DisTIncrivs TURES or THR Conax. 
u an 1 capital and moderate 
rates of premium, or young lives. 
Policies payabie without extra ium, 
Invalid or Second-Class Lives assured at tab rates, on 
a safe and equitable plan. 
Bonuses have been declared in 1860, 1863, 1866, 1859, 
and 1872 


ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, &c., 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


Established 1835. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq u a Thorp E 
ilpin, * . onat , Eeq. 
Charles Whethem, » | Sir Charles Reed, F.8.A. 


The Profits of the five years to the 20th Nov., 


e ee £519,223 
Producing an Annual Reduction in Premiums 
for Five Years of u 1 

e eee eee 
or mer uses ts 

Total Profits realised since 1035 n 2, 305,330 

(The whole of the Profits are divided the Assured), 

Number of Policies issued 

Accumulated Fund 23 

654 

The entire Wann 

Total Amount Paid ſor cs n £3,393,551 


Prospectus and proposal form forwarded on application. 
HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 
April 9, 1874. 


ONE T. TIME AND LIFE 


are lost in the event of 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY ato eed ASSURANCE 


Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS. 
The oldest und largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Mons. A. Kinnatrp, M. P., Chairman. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £140,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. | 
Bonns allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca 
Agents, or 
64, Coax ut, and 10, Rugent-street, LONDON, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| 


WEDENBORGO'’S TRUE CHRISTIAN | 


RELIGION. 

The Swedenborg Society hereby OFFERS GRATUI- 
TOUSLY «a COVY of the above important work to 
CLERGYMEN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND and 
Ministers of every denomination giving their names and 
addresses, to Mr. J. Speirs, Agent, at «Society House, 
36, Bloomsbury-street, W. C., or, if by post, on receipt of 
Tenpence i in stamps for its transmission. 


| 


— 


THE ‘“ABCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 


will cut long or wet grass (as well as short and dry) 
without clogging. e light in dranght, simple 


in construction, ds tae tar" ans oak Ot enter. 
Warranted to give satisfaction. 


THE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 


is “ uickest, most 1 and most efficient mower 
ever u "—Gardever’ s Chronicle. 


THE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 


is especially ads for Cutting Slopes, Stee — 
mente, under Shrubs, and close up to 2 Trees, 


— — —— — 


THE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN 1 


PRICES FROM ONE GUIN FX. Delivered carriage 
free to all stations, Illustrated C italogue and Testimo- 
nials post free on application. 


THE ‘ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 


WILLIAMS and CO. (Limited), 
Manufacturers and . 33, King William Street, 


— — — — — — 


SELLING AGENTS- JOHN 0. ROLLINS and CO.,, 
Old Swan Wharf, Thames Street, Londen. 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, 

La Belle Sauv Yard, Ladgate Ich, Loudon; and 
21, Bachelor's Walk, Dublin. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CI.AIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for — and other Improvements, and also Values 


wreets B.C every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgaic- 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


For making delicious Bread, Puddings, Pastry, &c., with 
half the usual quantity of Butter, Lard, or Eggs. 


Sold by Draggists’ Grocers, and O'lmen, in Id. packets ; 6d, 
9 18, ls, 6d, ond Ss. tina. 


Proprietors—GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & co., Leeds. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
THE CELEBRATED 


VORSERISS RELISH. 


most Delicious and Cheap-st Sance in the World. 
ara 92 bottles sold in one mouth (August, 1872). Sold by 
Grocers, Druggists, aud aS bottles, at 6d., ls., and 


Manufacturers—GOODALL, BACK HOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873. 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE 
ee 

Nervousness, and Loss of 
Gener Deby — TUK BESTAND CURAPEST 

TONIC YET INTRODUCED TO THE PUBLIC. 
Recommended for its purity by the “Food Journal,” 
“ Anti-Adalteration Review,“ “The Laacet,” Arthur Hull 
Hassall, M. D., &c., & 
gold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., in large bottles, at Is. 
18. Id., 26,, and 2s. 3d. each, 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACK HOUSE, & CO, Leeds. 


YDROPATHY! JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK, DERSYSHIRE, 


Resident Proprietors and M Mx. and Mrs. 
GEORGE BARTON. 


The 1 with every —— for ate fol 
. 2 an: 4 
—— 1 i possesses high 


Terms— from 2is. 6d. to 31s, 6d. per week. 
Prospectuses on application, 


OOPING COUGH. — ROCHE’S HERBAL 

EMBROCATION is now recommended by many 
eminent of the Faculty as the only known safe led 
restriction of pw hg use of Medicine 


ists in bottles at Wholesale 

Agent, Fdwards, 38, Old Change, London. 
COAL-TAR PILL (Wri t's PILULA 
ilken 2.—— 


CARBO NIS DETERGENS).-- 
Please send me two boxes of your ¥ uable Coa 


other pill.—Joun Ryan, Staff Sergeant.” ‘They act upon 
the stomach, the liver, and kidneys—are aperient, tonic, and 
purifying. They are the best female pills known, and are & 
sure remedy for those inful affections, Hemorrhoids 
Piles). By all Chemists in boxes Is. IId. and 28. 9d. — W. 
6 Water & Co, Southwark -strret, London, proprietors of 
the celebrated Coal Tar Soap (Wright's Sapo Carbone 


Detegrens). 


4 XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Ocd., com- 
plete with linen Airer,—S. lle maker, G. SHREWS- 


BURY, 59, Olt Bailey, EC. Factory, 93, Barringtou- road, 


| East Brixton, S. W. 


— — — rR‚ — 


——— —— Iv — 


OYAL PULYTECHNIC.—Notice to Every- 
body.—If you waut CIE NCE, you can have it. If 
you want INSTRUCTION, you can have it. If yo: prefer 
AMUSEMENT, you cau have u. You can have either or 
all three, by paying the Admission Fee of One Shilling.— 
The Easter Programme coutains—1, KCONOMY of GAS; 
Seeger’s New Apparatus. — 2. Something more about 
BUGAK: New Lectures, by Prof. Gardner.—3. The WON- 
DEKS of ACOUSTICAL SCIENCE; New Lecture, 
Mr. J. I. som A A. LATEST NEWS from ASHANTEE: 
New Lecture, by Mr. B. J. Malden. —5. Sir WALTER 
RKRALEIGH'S DkEA AM GUEEKRERKMman EVER! This 
Historical Incoherency has been :e-written by Dr. Croft, and 
will be produced with new Sonzs, Dresses, Effects, and Ap- 
intinents. Daily, at 4 and U, by Mr. J. Oscar Hartwell.— 
— other Entertainments. — Open 2 and 7. Carriages at 
5 and 10. 


—— — — 
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MARAVILLA COCOA, 
TAYLOR BROTHERS having the EXCLU- 
SIVE Supply of this UNRIVALED pan aor 
invite comparison with any other Cocoa 
— — me ae and Sustaining 


Pow especially, HIG 
DELICIOUS FLAVO One trial will establish it 
as a favourite Beverage for breakfast, luncheon, and . 


Boothing Refreshment after a late evening. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 
The Globe says, “TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
MARAVILLA C COA has achieved « h 
success, and supersedes every other Cocoa in the 
market.” 
Sold in tin-lined packets only by all Grocers. TAYLOR 
BROTHERS, London, "Bole Proprietors. 
ARMONIUMS, by Gripert L. Baver. 
Improved EnGiisn MANnuPracturs, suitable for 
Cuurcn AND CHAPEL SeRViICES, 
Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c., Ke. Price lasts on 
application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tuttenham- 
street, london, W. 


ERRY and oO. NEW 


DONKEY PUZZLE 
is the most amusing Tey ever invented: 20,000 already 
sold. Fifth Edition Just Published. Post free, 61. Sold 
by Stqioners.—Wholesale, 37, Red Licn-square, and 3, 
Cheapside, London. 


pesky and UV.’S 
INDIAKUBBER PENS. 


The pleasant nature of the writing with PERRY and 
CO.’3 INDIAKUBBER PENS make them superior to any 
other yet invented, They are not affected by the acid in any 
ink. le, per box, 


NDIARUBBER PENS. 

PERKY aud CO’3 INDIARUBBER PENS 
can, be mended or made to write finer or broader by cutting 
them with a penknife, They are a luxary to those who like 
a soft peu. Sample box, post free, ls. 


LADIES’ ENAMELLED KID WALKING BOOTS, 


2is., beautifully made. Button, Elastic, or Balmoral. 
Soft House s, 5% 64. sent free ou receipt of 
remittance, Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
___192, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Courtxxtox Pius (ALEX. Ross’). 
1 clear er skin, remove black specks and 
other i ect: bright to the 
beauty to the — 2. 94 1 — LEX. KOSS, 


LL.D, 248, High Holborn, London, opposite Day and 
Martin's. 


— — — eee —— — — — 


 Furrows IN THE SKIN, 


LABBINESS of the Flesh uickly removed b 

au outward using of ALEX. ROSS’ SKIN TONIC, 
uu astringent liquid, which tightens the skin and removes 
crow's-foot marks, Ke. 3s. G., post 54 stamps.—ALEX. 
KOSS, LLD, 246 High Holborn, Tandon. 


FACT.—ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR-COLOUR 

WASII will in two days cause grey hair or whiskers 
tu become their original oye This is guaranteed by Ales. 
Ross. It is merely necessary 


1 with wit P 
10s Gd.; sent for stamps. — 2i8, i 4 ek tiers * 


PANISH FLY is the acti — = in 
KD ALEX, ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL. It is a sure 
restorer of Hair and producer of Whiskers. The effect is 


speedy. It is patromsed by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d. ; 
val nt lor stampa. 


— — — 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


29 Narcotics, and eer ＋ — often invoked to 
five relief in mouary Diseases. 
fastead of 2 > Tg remedies, which yield — 
re def at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as true wae remedy. 


* DR. ROOKE’S marten 
Rooke, au “An Lancet,” sa 
— | have 1 how 1 be 


and chest. 
Sete Seat fo mos wa 
chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 


„„ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prue Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lunge and Air Vessels,” a copy of which cau be 
had gratis of all Chemists 


DOR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


ANDO SOLAR ELIXIR. 

These well-kuown family medicines have had a eontinually- 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and 
British Colonies since — first introduction in 1836, and are 
vepecially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. llence their mvariable success in the relief aud cure 
of ludigestion, Laver Complamts, Asthwa and Bronchitis, 
Fulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, aud all Diseases of the Nervous System 
whether arting from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 

vecupalion, insulubrieus climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

‘The Oriental Pils are sold in boxes at Is. IId. and 4s, dd. 
exch. ‘The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, Gd. aud Ils each 
oth to be obtamed uf all Chemists, 


DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

Ali o wah to preserve health aud thus prolong life 
sould read Ir. Kovke’s © Anti-Lancet,” of “ Handy -Guide 
to Dewestre Medicime,” which can be bad gratis from any 
cremist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
ruin this book, whe late cminent author Sheridau Knowler 
observed: —“ lt will be au iucalculabb: boon to every persow 
Sho can reed and think.“ 


NIELD’S 
CREAM 


COCOA, 


The finest and most delicious Article ever offered 
to the Public. 


WILLIAM NIELD anv 0., 
27, Roop Lang, Lonpon. 


ON AN IMPROVED 8YSTEM. 


IRON Tasteful in Design, Economical, Durable, 
Quickly Erected, and Removable without 
Injury. Prices on application. 


CHURCHES, ISAAC DIXON, 
IRON CHURCH, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, 
SCHOOLS, AND HOUSE BUILDER, 
40. HATTON GARDEN, 


LIVERPOOL. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 


SHU ITERS.—Self-coiling, fire and thief- 

ree STARK to an 1 or other opening. —— 

= = Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
* 142. and Dublin. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “* WORCESTERSHIRE,”’ 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Ae eee ane age eee 
by all Dealers in Sauces througho.t the World. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“OHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” 

Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 
what age. 

“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” 

' Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
A’ for JOHN GOSNELL and C0. 8, 
and see that you have none other than their GENUINE 


Bold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 
RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITR’S MUO-MAIN PATENT 


round 


Man 
— WHITE, 338, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price 


a Single (russ, 16s., 2s, 26s. Gd, and 3). 6d. 
0 free. 
Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6.0. 


free. 
Price of an U mbdlical Truss, 42s. and 52.. Postage, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PAILENT 
PyLastic STOCKIN G3, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


pressible, the test mvention for giving ef&eant and per 
manent en in all cases of WEAK NER’ ad swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRaiNs, Ac. it iv 


Leit im texture. and imenper::.ve, and is drawn on 
Ee an ordu. un stocking. Price T. Gd., 7s. Gd, Ii, and 
Johu Wuite, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC OOOKERY.— 
Use LIEBIG “COMPANY'S. E EXTRACT of MEAT 

as “stock” for beef-tea, soups, made and sauces 
vs ine favour and —— er 


CAUTION — “ane with Baron Liebig’s facsimile 
across label. 


HOMAS er, and CO. 
WASHING, WRINGING MANGLING 
MACHINE MAKERS, LAUNDRY ENGINBERE and 
DOMESTIC MACHINISTS, have REMOVED from 63, 
Fleet-street, E. C., to their extensively premises— 
Nos. eg and =e HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
and W 9148 Nos. 3 and 4, Blooms- 
bury Market (adjoining premises). 
Branch Works for all kinds of Laundry Engineering and 
Repairs (also contiguous premises). 
Sol LONDON ESTABLISHMENT FROM THIS DATE :— 
Nos. 142 and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
(the end nearest Oxford-street). 


Se 


Manchester Offices :— 
Cathedral Steps and Peel Park Works. 
Catalogues free by post. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c., lication should be made te 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 

for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 

vans. Estimatesfree. Advances “ee, 
— 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C 


H STRENGTH, ENERGY. — 
PEPPER’S r'S QUININE. end ed BON TONIC 
strengthens the enric 

—7 — will en to health. tles, 4 
ovurt- 


1 237, we deny 


AIR Sa Bottles ls. 6d. each. 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will few 
wg tr ee ei 
completeness. y — — 2 Teel 
must be on the label. or rhe 


— — — — 


ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 

, are warranted to cure Corns, Bunions, and enlarged 

Toe Joints in a few applications. Boxes, Is. Id., of all 

chemists. PEPPER, , Tottenham-court-road, London. 
By post 14 stamps. 


DMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want 


with this salt may always be obtained at the 
— Argyll-place, Regent-strect, and 5, New Broad- 
City. 


Tross SEA SALT should be used in every 
Its wonderful strengthening are there 
exhibited in in the most 


([IDMAN S SEA SALT effectually relieves tender 
feet. should be bathed night and morning with a 
solution pee See a six 1 the salt 
Bowne of and Son, 21, Wilson street, 


Finsbary, Loudon, E. C. 


2 = PURIFIER. 


BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
y, chap. xii., verse 23. 


WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 


MIXTU 
The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For aud clearing the blood from all impurities, 
, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 


Ulcers, 
Cures Glandular from aif 
Clears the Blood from gga Mat*er, 


t canto the taste, and warranted 


to test ‘ts value. 

Thousands of Testimoniats from all per*=. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and iu cases containing six 
times —— lls. each—sufficient to effect a permanent 
cure in the great majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATENS MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United and the world, or sent to 

— on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 
F. J. CLARKE, Cue nist, High-street, Lincola. 
W holesa'e—Al! Patent Medicine Houses. 


— — - = 


URE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL the NEW 
CURE for inpitoestion, BiLious and Liver Com- 
PLAINTS. Rectps for preparation use, her with 
trial box of Concentrated Charcoal Dierstion Fits sent 
free on application.—Enclose stamped address to Secretary, 
Sanitary Carbon Co., Nottingham, 
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VIENNA EXHIBITION. MEDAL FOR PROGRESS. 
CARACAS 


COCOA. 


“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassall. 


Mies 


NINE EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS. 


a WATCHES.—Cheapside. 


ENNETT’S GOLD PRESENTATION 

4 WATCHES, 20 gs., 30 gs., 40 gs. a 

ENNETT’S LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 
WATCHES, from 10 gs. 


Bere SILVER WATCHES, with Key- 
less action, from 6 gs. 


— — — — —— — — — — 


DENNETTS HALF-CHRONOMETERS, com- 
, pensated for variations of temperature, adjgsted in 
positions, no key. 


ENNETT’S 18-carat, Hall-marked CHAINS 
and choice JEWELLERY. Free and safe for Post- 
office order. 
O CLOCK PURCHASERS.—JOHN BEN- 
NETT, having just completed great alterations in his 
Clock Show Rooms, is enabled to to purchasers the 
most extensive stock in London, comprising clocks for the 
drawing, dining rooms, and presentation, of the highest 
quality and newest designs. 
OHN BENNETT’S WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


()* E THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 

CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1 EN- 
VELO suitable for the C , „and Family use, 
on receipt of F. O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, Se. 6d.; 2,000 


each, 20s. 
THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
NE Cant’ Plate 4 100 Nag. Ty Cards, % 
o— an tiv 5. ; 
Ladies’, 3s. 6d. ng 


Si AM UEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 
„ MERCHANT TAILORS, BOYS’ OUT. 
invite attention 


FITTERS, &c., to the EXPLICIT 
ANNOUNCEMENT and PRICE — 


HE SYSTEM (introduced by SAMUEL 
of 


ngs. 


CLASS. 


f 


ö 


2 


| 83 


(ion 


nN 


CO >| crass. 


28s. Ts. — 

33s. 16s. 16s. Ge. | ids. 

» | as. 17s. 6d. bas Sd. 8.61 | ié. 

| E | 50s. 225. | 22s. | lis. | ids, 
F. 55s. 1. 15 ie. 
6 65s. — 26s. | ids. | Bde. 
H | 70s — | 2. 14s, 225. 
J 845 — | 30s. 16s. | 2s. 
„W. Fee bores el Mounds 


CLOTHING 
* J car resisting ” Fabrics that 
red im every variety of colour and design, are made { 
carefully-selected yarns, extra twisted in warp aud weft — 
justly their title of “ Tham * * 

are recommended in the 

. “* Wear-resisting Fabrics.” 

— Boy ſour ſeet iu hei t, C class, 25s.; D class, 30s. 6d. 
— „5 ourist Suits, C Class, 50s. ; D 


class, 59s, 
TINHE NEw ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 


FASHIONS, ining 43 Portrai 
eminent Statesmen, and Merchant Princes ( ith brief’ bie 
A 


7 


) 


FIELD’S 
PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 
IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all sizes, and 
SOLD EVERWHERE. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is famed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 
Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
„„ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


— — — — — 


NATURAL MINERAL WATERS 


CARLSBAD. 
FRIEDRICHSHALL. 
PULLNA, VICHY, 
VALS, and others. 


Imported direct from the Springs by 
W. BEST and SONS, 
Foreign Wine, Spirit, and Mineral Water Merchants, 
22, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, V. 
Agents for Struve and Co., Brighton, and R. Ellis and Son, 


MED 
BAKING POWDER 


has been awarded 
THREE MEDALS 


The Use of 
THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, ., 


CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 


CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH 


Hosiers and Drapers, &c., everywhere. 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded « 

special MEDAL FOR PROGRESS at the Vienna Exhi- 

bition, may be obtained in pint and quart bottles of imperial 
measure from all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen at 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


— — 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’S BUTHIN WATERS, 


Seda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and for 
GOUT, Lithia and Potass. 
Lr. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
every bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and wholesale of R. Eis and Son, Ruthin, North Wales. 
LONDON AGENTS :—W. Best and Sons, Henrietta- 
street, Cavendish-square. . 


SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
OF THE DAY RECOMMEND 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
As the best Restorative for the Weak. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS AND SON, 
34 EASTCHEAP, E. C. 


E BEST SPRING MEDICINE.—KAYE’S 


WORSDELL’S PILLS.—The approach of spri 
idientry b, Gd of medicine to pan the blood and 
system the 
128 22 advent of summer. KAYE’S WO 


Ls e a 
acting on 3 — — Spring — 
that can be used. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at Is, 1}d., 2s, d., and 4s. Gd. per box. | 


Price 6d., by post 7d. 


A USTRALASIAN SKETCHER, No. 13, jast 
- arrived from Melbourne, contains, besides other En- 
ravings, Portraits of Bishop Perry and Rev. P. S. Menzies, 


—<— — — — 


Co., Coal Merchants to 
Coke, 16s.—cash on delivery. 


Central Office, 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, Special 
rates quoted to country buyers for coals in truck. 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
the Queen and to the 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 33s.; best 


Royal 
t 


30s. ; 
13, Cornhill ; 


C 


best Wigan, 30s.; best Silkstone, 30s.; new 
283.; Best Clay Cross, 30s.; Derby B 27s. ; 
27s.; Kitchen, 25s. ; 2 234.3 

s.; Steam, 24s , 

Delivered thoroughly screened. 

Highgate, N. E.; 


— 2 Great Northern Railway ; — oereee 
and Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, * -basin. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.S PRICES.— 


and 
ing®- 


them to all parts on trial and approval. 


yes CHIMNEYS.—Our Chimney- 
fail to cure. We fix them No Cure, No Pay,” or send 


WILSON and CO., 20, Bey mour-street, N. W. 


never 


sitmated on the Chi and 


1b 
— ween the Atlantic ard 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA, 
‘wlington Railway 


ARM LANDS FOR SALE in the UNITED 
STATES. 


by 


5 


f 


Jun PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
—The REAL NIC 
than thirty 


f 


ed 


i 


8 


— 


$- 


55 
BE 


1 


Dessert 
t Knives. | Knives, Pair 
inch i handles dos. 19 5* 
i 
24 ag Fes — do. 20 i 7 
Tinch do. do. do. 33 24 x 
4-inch fine do. do. do. 37 8 10 
4-inch extra 1 40. 40 19 6 
4-inch 45 36 
wi 4 88 18 
55 42 19 6 
23 19 7 6 
B DSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON 


. 


4 


4 
8 


b 


Dre 


. 
— — 


1 


l 


and 
Thread 


—— 28889 
S 2 


—— = 


89 22-888 


And other articles at corresponding! 
A Second Quality of Fiddle 
— Spoons and Forke — 


low prices. 
Pattern. 


- . : = * 
14 
u — — — — 


i, aig ed FOR CHILDREN ; 


18. rw, | MYSELF; 
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MESSRS. HATCHARDS’ LIST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE PEEP OF DAY,” &. 


APOSTLES PREACHING TO JEWS AND 

GENTILES ; 
Or, Tue Acts ExrpLatnep TO CHILDREN. 
18mo, illustrated, and coloured Map, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

2. THE PEEP OF DAY. 
A New Drawing-room Edition in Impl. 16mo, with 
Eleven fa Illustrations. Printed in Colours by 
Marcus WARD. 
Cloth extra, 6s.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d 

8. THE PEEP OF DAY SERIES. 
Nino 18mo volumes, roxburghe gilt leaves, in a neat 
box, price £1 10s * 


s. d. 
Tun Peer or Day . 2 7 Aros res Preacnina 3 0 
run aks or Liout 30 Lines Lert Our 3 0 
]Ane UPON Link, each 3 O Kines or lena 3 6 
Paercert on Paecert. 3 6 More A0 Jzsus...30 
4. THE KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. 

18mo, Illustrated, and a Col. Map, cloth, 3s. 
S. PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 
18mo, Illustrated, and a Map, cloth, 3s. 
6. THE PEEP OF DAY: 
A Dries or tus Earttest Reticiovs In- 
STRUCTION. 
357th Thousand. Illustrated, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
. LINE UPON LINE: 
A Sscorp rams or Reticiovus Instruction. 
Part J. 195th Thousand. I 8mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Part II. 148th Thousand. Illustrated, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
8. LINES LEFT OUT. 
30th Thonsand. Illustrated, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
9. MORE ABOUT JESUS. 
40th Thousand. Illustrated, 18mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 
10. STREAKS OF LIGHT; 
Or, Pirry-rwo Facrs ron tus Biss. 
15th 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
U. READING WITHOUT TEARS; 
Or, A Puzasant Mops or Leauwtno To Reap. 
Part I. Soth Thousand. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Part II. Iich Thousand. IUustrated, cloth, 3s. 
(Two Parts in One, cloth Antique, 5s.) 

12. NEAR HOME; 

: Or, Evrors Descarsen. With Anecdotes. 
68th Thousand. and a Col. Map, fecp., 5s. 

8. FAR OFF. Fut I. 


Or, Asta Duscrisep. With Anecdotes. 
38th Thousand. Ist., and a Col. Map, feep., 4s, 6d. 


14. FAR OFF. Part I. 


Or, AUSTRALIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA. 
28th Thousand. Iilust.,and 2 Col. Maps, fecp., 4s. 6d. 


15. LIGHT IN THE DWELLING; 
— rte. 2 or THE — — ng. hey 


— — — 7 
26th Thousand. T N Oro, cloth, 8. ; mor., 19s, 6d. 


16. 5 — OF TOIL; 


Or, An Account or runs LasouURS OF THE Fixer 
Missions or tun Sovutru-Sea Istanps. 
6th Edition. Illustrated, fecp., cloth, 4s. 


15th ‘Thousand, n 
Or bound together in clot 1, 2s. 


An Abridgement of Rabin Wirrunovur 
in his own Home. 

14th l RT Illusteased, in paper cover, 4d. 

19. THE ANGEL'S MESSAGE; 


Or, Taz Saviour Mave Known ro rue Corr 
10th Thousand. Illustrated, iu in paper cover, 3 


EDITIONS OF THE ABOVE. 
In 18mo, limp cloth, with Illustrations. 

THE PEEP OF DAY 
MORE ABOUT JESUS. * 
LINE UPON LINE. Two sap each. ls. 4d. 


LINES LEFT OUT * Is. Gd. 
STREAKS OF LIGHT . ls. 6d. 
PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT . ls. 6d. 


BY G. WASHINGTON MOON, F. R. S. L. 
1. bie! eh INQUIRIES ANSWERED in the 


COMPANION VOLUME TO THE ABOvE. 
SOUL'S DESIRES BREATHED TO GOD 


OUR NURSERIES AND SCHOOLROOMS. 


Remarks on Home Tesching and Training, especially 
for Ladies engaged in Tuition. By E. Horx. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


which she makes are not mere plati- 
tudes, but — 
counsels in regard to real difficulties.” 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & COMPANY'S LIST. 


A DICTIONARY of DOMESTIC MEDI- 
INE and HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. By Spencer 
R. C. S. With Appendix on the 


Worth its t Id to families and the — 
Oxford ch ts wen in go . 


A. THOUGHTS of MANY 


Authors. Compiled and analytically arranged b 
Henry Soutncats. Square 8vo, toned clot 

— 12s. Gd.; morocco antique, 218. ty- -third 
Thousand. 


The produce of years of research.” —Examiner. 


MANY THOUGHTS of MANY 
MINDS. Second Series. By Henry Sourueare. 
Uniform with the First Series. Cloth, 12s, 6d.; mor- 
rocco, 21s. Second Edition. 

“ Fully sustains the deserved reputation achieved by the 

First Series,”—John Bull. 


Nearly ready, the Fifteenth Edition, with Lit phed fac- 
pk 4 simile of the recently-discovered Moire NE, and — 
Translation of the Inscription, 


EADIB’S 3 Prof.) BIBLICAL 


post Svo, 


— postage, d., 
. Prof) ECCLESIASTI- 
: a. of Christian 


udaism, Ke. By the Rev. Prof. 
pig, assisted by numerous contributors. Fourth 


Post vo, 567 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d.; half-boand calf, 6s. 6d. ; 
fall calf, 8s. 6d.; morocco, 10s. 6d. Postage, 7d. 


Post 8vo, handsome cloth antique, 8s. 6d.; morocco, 17s. 6d. 
Postage 84d. 


BADIEY (as. ,Eret), CUARSTTIED 
Illustrated with Maps. flit kt. 2 


Fecp. 810, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
Postage, 34d. 


EADIE’S Prof.) DICTIONARY 
of the HOLY BIBLE; designed for the Use of 
Young Persons. From the the larger work by Prof. Eavisz. 


With numerous Fourteenth Edition. 


BAD Dims 
Gutex TEX? wf te EPISTLE of FAUL 
Second Edition, revised through- 
— — 2 be: cloth, lis. 
ALTAR of the HOUSEHOLD (The); a 
Selections of for 


some. eee ae 
every Morn pee in 
the Year. Baie by the Ter Dr. Hus pt 


by W. Linpsay ALEXANDE 
D. to, r+ gilt 1 l half-bound 


S NAT : 
PALEY’S: ht THEOLOGY ; 


of the Deity. With — Diese end Disserta- 
tions, by a Saree oe Sir Charles Bell. Many 
Engravings. 


1 vol., l6ma, 4a 
PALEY'S NATU 
+t — THEOLOGY ; 


a lilustrations. 3 vols, 16mo, 7s. e 
eus: TE 
CREA STIMONY | * to its GOD: 


Reference 
* 133 of Kuowledge. By 
—— Race. Twelfth Edition, revised enlarged, 
vith new Appendix ou Spectrum — ea 


C MORAL ANECDO 7er B RELIGIOUS — 
Rev. Goss cosa D.D. Fourteenth 
. Crown 8ro, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GRIFFIN’S SHI LLING MANUALS. 
Second Edition. Fep. 8vo, neat cloth, price 1s. each. 

Postage, — Edited by Joun Times, Author of 

of London,” “Things not Generally 


of Emment Men. 
rr 


8 nt a 
ies, | ANION 
| re 


— — — 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON A co 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF STANLEY'S 9 AaEIE 
AND MAGDALA IS NOW READ 
COOMASSIE and MAGDALA: a 

of Two British ee 2 — + 8vo, wi 


Maps and Illustrations, 
“(Ready this day. 


as cera SA 
ES 
Echo, May 6; “Globe. May 6; John Bal May 9, Ke. 


NOTICE. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF SCHWEINFURTH'S 
HEART OF AFRICA IS NOW READY. 


ae HEART of AFRICA; or, Three 
Years’ Travels and Adventures in the Unex 
Regions of the Centre of Africa. By Dr. Groroe 
2 Translated by Ellen E. Frewer. 
2 vols. 8vo, upwards of 500 pages each, with 130 Woeod- 
cuts, from Drawings made by the Author, and Two 
Maps, 42s. [Second Edition now ready. 
N.B.—The Text is Translated from the Author's 
unpublished Manuscript. 
“The Royal I in the giſt of the 2 
for the promotion of , 
have this 17 been a to Dr. — — (F . 
Medal), for his explorations in Central Africa, and to Colonel 
P. E. Warburton (Victoria or Patrou's Medal), for his re- 
markable across the Western Interior of Australia.” 


„% A Pamphlet, containing the principal Reviews, is now 
ready, and will be forwarded per sere application. 


NEW WORK ON THE RECENT RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN, 
BY THE ONLY EUROPEAN OR AMERICAN CITIZEN 
WHO HAS EVER ENTERED KHIVA. 


CAMPAIGNING on the OXUS and 
the FALL of — By J. A. 122 With 


_ 


OTOR’S POCKET 
Paktes. With 
Marks and 

Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 5s. (On the 

“ T know it by that mark.” —Pvricles Prince of. 
„ A portable Book of Marks and Monograms is a neces- 
sary a to the extensive ceramic works of the 


5 fa this little volume, care has been taken not to assign 
* locality to Marks except upon unquestionable authority. 
It is better to raise doubt than to sow error. The ope time 
and research may dispel ; the other is impossible to eradicate 
when once allowed to take root. 


NEW WORK BY THE GREAT TRAVELLER, 
GERHARD ROHLFFS, GOLD MEDALIST OP THE 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


DVENTURES in MOROCCO and 
JOURNEYS THROUGH the OASES of DRAA and 
TAFILET. By Dr. Genuarp Routrrs. Edited by 
Winwoop RAD. In 1 vol., demy 8vo. 1 and 
Portrait of the Author, cloth extra, 12s. [ 

“ Dr. Rohifs has a simple and pleasant manner of 

His book possesses all the tness of 

4 — desire to 


EARLY RUSSIAN HISTORY. By W. 
. Ratston. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
[Nearly ready. 


MEMOIR OF DR. LIVINGSTONE. 
By H. M. STANLEY. 


gat hgh hy tn 

uniform with the 

Edition of Major Butler's The Great Lone Land,” Ae. 
some of the 


This Edition contains all the small 
Illustrations, and « 
NE, with « 
iti most 
irrevalent 


COMPLETION OF BISHOP COLENSO’S 
CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE SPEAKER'S 
COMMENTARY. 

Now complete, in One Volume, Svo cloth, price 25s. 
ew EW BIBLE rer by 22 

and other — on the Anglican Church CRI 
CALLY —＋ et By the Right Rev. J. W. Cocenso, 


D.D., Bishop of 
cet een A — 3a. Gd. II. Exodus, 
iti 1 36. Gd, V. 


4s. 6d. III. 2s. 6d. 1 
Deuteronomy, 5s. VI. Joshua, 38. Gd. 
London: 


— — 
~~. 


DAVID HUME’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
On Saturday, the 23rd iustant, in 2 vols. 8, price 28s. 


A TREAT — Lr NATOBE, being 


aeg mto N DIALOGUES con 

corsiog HATURAL RELIG, By Dar eet. 
wi im 

Gaeen, M. A., Fellow and Ball. Coll, Oxford, and 

the Kev. T. H. Gross, MA. Fellow and Tutor, Queen's 

Coll., Oxford. 


Iu the autumn, in 2 vols., Sve, uniform, 
HUME’S ESSAYS, MORAL, POLITICAL, and 
LITERARY, with Notes, &c., by the same Editors. 


These four volumes will form a new’ aud Complete 
Edition of Davip 1 — I. Works, to be had 


— above announced. 
— 
Published by W. R. W at No. Bouverie Street. 
K Bor and Co., Wine 


London.—Wednesday, May 0, 


HATCHARDS, 187, Piccadilly, London. 


London: 
CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co. 10, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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GRATIS, 


— | 


— 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION MEETIN GS.“ 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


pation provel to be well founded. The building 
was crowded; but there was nothing like the 
attendance of Tuesday. The proceedings, how- 
ever, proved to be quite as interesting as on the 


devices. With equal emphasis he insisted that Raleigh creating some amusement by the sympa- 
| importance should 1 „ to special | thetic way in which, as a past chairman, he con- 
** agencies, imported from elsewhere ; as though they 
*. be 5 * possessed some special charm, and insisted that o much efficiency the almost agonising work 

o second sitting of the Union, on Friday, v without preparation failure must be locked for. He | involved in the occupancy of such a post. Mr. 
allow the members to meet in the Weigh House, ‘farther urged the necessity for continuous work, | Rogers himself confessed to the apprehension with 
instead of at Westminster Chapel, and the antici- nd of efforts for its improvement. | 


| gratulated Mr. Rogers on having got through with 


| which for months he had looked forward to the 


Mr. Mackennal’s subject was Special agencies | occasion, and his great gratification at the character 


for the promotion of revival,” and with a degree of 
abruptness which, perhaps, prejudiced him in the 
estimation of some of the audience, he at once pro- 


first day, and, in some respecte, were of greater oded to describe the drawbacks attendant on reli- 
| gious revivals, I should not like to do injustice to 


practical importance. 

With the assent of the ‘‘ Reference Committee,” 
two topics, not in the original programme, were 
dealt with, at the opening of the sitting. The first 
was The lock-out of agricultural labourers,’ on 
which the Rev. G. Barrett, of Norwich, moved a 
resolution which expressed sympathy with the 
efforts of the labourers to secure their moral eleva- 
tion ; and also the hope that the dispute between 


Mr. Mackennal's paper by attempting to summa- 
rise it, and therefore hope that, when it appears in 


print, it will be carefully studied. Without being 


the Union. 


them and their masters would be settled by arbi- 
tration. He spoke of the moderation with which 


the labourers had urged their demands, and re- 
called the letter of 8. G. O.“ to the Times, 


written many months ago, in which the writer said | 
that, if such moderation was to be looked for, it 
was because the movement was led by Methodist 


preachers, and other God-fearing men. The Rev. 
J. Browne, of Wrentham, said that he came from 
the midst of the lock-out, and, in fact, had suffered 
from a kind of lock-out himself. The labourers had 
been allowed to use the British Schoolroom to meet 
in, instead of going to s public-house ; and, though 
it had been sought to avoid giving to the movement 
anything of a Dissenting character, the effect of it 
had been to fill the Dissenting chapel. On the other 
hand, the farmers had resented the use of the British 
school for such a purpose, by withdrawing their 
subscriptions, and, as the result, he (Mr. Browne) 
had had suddenly to find fifty pounds to make up 
the deficiency which existed. This statement of 
the speaker, which was made in a by no means ad 
misericordiam manner, had an effect which must 
have somewhat surprised the speaker. For, sub- 


sequently, Dr. Mellor rose and said that he had 
been greatly touched by Mr. Browne’s narrative, 
and as an ounce of practical sympathy was worth a 
ton of words, he thought they should reimburse Mr. 
Browne the fifty pounds he had had to pay, and 


deprecating the extension of the time during which | 


intoxicating liquors can be sold, and instructing 
the committee to prepare a petition against it, was 
proposed and carried without remark ; there being 
desire to reach the special topic of the 
to which jt was intended to devote as 
time as possible. This was The revival of 
; and before entering on the discussion, 
yer was offered. Two papers on the 
been prepared, at the instance of the 


n 


8 
i 


E 


Rev. 
bt, governed by a desire that the subject should 
looked at from different points of view. In 
respect, at least, the choice proved to be 3 
one. 


rte 


* The full report will be found in the body of the 


a sensational paper, it certainly created a sensation, 
and it was afterwards described by a speaker as 
being the most courageous paper ever read before 
Certainly, the writer did not shrink 
from freely expressing his own views—with philo- 
sophic coolness, but yet with an explicitness and 
an incisiveness which evidently produced an un- 
pleasant effect upon some of the listeners. One 
sentence, indeed, provoked bisses, which were re- 
buked by the chairman, and Mr. Mackennal after- 
wards stated that one of his allusions had been 
quite misunderstood. He strongly condemned 
many of the personal incidents often associated 
with revivals—the self-consciousness and the dog- 
matism which they engendered—the indelicacy of 
some of the revival literature—the unseemly viola- 
tions of confidence, and the hasty judgment, in- 
volved in some of the requests for prayer which 
were publicly made; which, at times, were of a 


kind to excite indignation. Then he p-oceeded to 


describe the injurious results which often followed 


tome of them of a very grave and lasting kind 


but I must not enlarge, lest I should be thonght to 
be giving a complete, instead of an incomplete, 


statement of the writer's sentiments. He, how- 


| 


ever, concluded by stating that, while not believing 
in revivalism, he did believe in the necessity for, 
and the possibility of, a revived spiritual life. 

The Rev. Edward White was the first speaker, 
and he also insisted on the necessity for exciting 


moral rather then animal emotion, and objected to 


The Rev. J. Foster, of Claylands 
a speech full of vigour, in which he spoke dis- 
paragingly of the importation of revival preachers, 
as not the likeliest means of effecting 


deavouring to bring about that quickened spiritual 
life which all agreed should be an object of intense 


Two votes of thanks—to the writers of the papers 
and to the chairman—closed the sitting; Dr. 


of the proceedings. 

There remained yet one more meeting, and that 
was a conversazione, which took place at the 
Cannon-street Hotel, /~stead of at the Memorial Hall. 
It was attended by a very large company, many of 
whom were ladies, and there were three Congrega- 
tionalist M.P.’s present, viz., Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Richard, and Mr. Crossley. The first-named 
gentleman took the chair, but delivered a brie 
speech only, in the course of which he drew a dis- 
tinction between the fighters and the workers, and 
said he belonged to the latter. In allusion 20 this, 
Mr. Rogers subsequently said that there was a 
time when men had to wield the sword in one hand 
and the trowel in the other, and that there was a 
necessity for doing that now. 

Three addresses were delivered ; the first being by 
Dr. Stoughtun, whose topic was the connection 
between freedom and faith. Our conquests, he said, 
bad grown out of our faith, and not out of indiffe- 


insisted on the necessity for cultare, and for a 
higher appreciation of culture; especially in re- 
gard to Nonconformist literature and colleges. 
Mr. Dale, in an able and elaborate address, 


reviewed the present relations of Congre- 
_gationalism to theology, and expressed the 
opinion that, in regard to theological literature 
and to theological beliefs, the position of the body 
was not satisfactory. For dogmatic theology Con- 
gregationalists were doing very little: they were 
rawing on the wealth of their ancestors, or were 
dependent on America and Germany. He con- 
demned the existing professorial arrangements, as 
involving a waste of power, and not calling out tho 
talents and energy of young men. The tendency 
to surrender the Calvinistic theology and the effect 
of — — humanity of Christ, in suppressing 


= 


a sense of Divinity, as well as modern teaching 

by in regard to the eternity of punishment, were alev 

touched upon in strains of great seriousness. Mr. 

Dale's review of a somewhat y 

character to the liberality an 
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HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
The annual a of the Home Missionary 
“Soci was held on Tuesday evening, May 12, in 
‘ the Weigh House Chapel. The attendances was ee 
| that it was necessary to hold a supple. | 
\ mentary meeting in the schoolroom, which was 
| addressed the Revs. Dr. Moffat and C. H. 
Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P. presided in 
After sing) ~ =k eee offered by 
the Rev. Dr. Wilkes, of Montreal. 
The Rev. J. H. WIksox, the secretary, read the re- 


which commenced by stating that during the 
| year, the society had sustained, or assisted in 


_— 


Christian visitors, Bib and Sunday- 
school teachers, a 900 towns, — and 
hamlets in England and Wales. County unions had 
co-operated cordially in this work, and, without 

‘ interfering with local management, had faithfully 
| administered the united grants, on the principle of 
ing the missions to helf themselves. The 
accounts from the different counties in which the 
society's operations were carried out were in covery 
way encouraging. They told of increased congre- 
= and of much awakening among the people. 
the difficulties in their way, especially as con- 
nected with Ritualiam, were great. Here is an 

instance in the report for Northamptonshire :— 
Lt is useless to disguise the fact that we are bitterly 


contemptuous! f th 
— dy the — we 
Py . — 
the table, he 


this downstairs, and burn it.“ 
| | instance. One of the evangelists writes :—*‘ The curate, 
oe | when I first came, commanded the people to burn al! 
my tracts.” Another evangelist — My work is 

as strongly opposed as it were wrought by 

| — f* 


ty to seventy 
racts, sold 6,000 
, while many have professed 
to receive saving good through their work. 


x ying 
hom but for this agency would 


the simple ee In the 
connection with one station, 

be subjects 
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in Hersham, : 

stone, Middlesboro’, Grimshy, and 
centres of populations, were formed by this 
te a ee te ae 
sym 0 y's agen 0 

e 
Backinghamshire agent, who says :— 

Looking at tho present state of our country villages, 


the rapid spread of semi-Popory in the name of 


overflowing ungodli 


are now the round of our rural d 
before the people the words of eternal truth. 


of the 


colonies and to the United States. 
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leaving a 284/.—a balance about 
associations and the local mission have 


mission work upwards of 25,000/. 
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igbton, .. 1 3 


the lamen f 41 
— lamentable amount of ̃ —— and. 


abou 
iniquity, together with the various obstructions, there 
should be at least twice as many E lists as there 


The Home Missionary Society has largely increased 
its efforts in connection with religious literature, 


It was there- 


fore of great im that these emigrants should 

Chrbtinniseh ot home It is stated that five 
men who had been brought to a knowledge 
truth at one mission-station are now 


while others, ing prospered in the world, have 

promoted + gore: — of Christian churches, 

which in their turn have become centres of power. 
The income of the society was 3,176“. 10s. 5d. 


during the t year, and the expenditure, 4,892/., 
— of 

large as that left in hand last year. Coun 

already some 20,000/., making the total for home 


up to the mark in the matter. The village pastors 
wees the honour and glory of their churches, 
though many of them were ring in out-of-the 
way at miserable low salaries, sometimes not 
equal to an artisan’s wages. — pon Arms 
too fast, had too much to do, and had y time 
to thi and to di their thoughts. He 
th Christians had more of the 
th i ose in 
town to be 


We were continually feeding their 
— of lation derived from 
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ircountry churches. They were 
an 
members. 


Protes- 
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was offered by t could 
be raised to make it done. The 
knew n about , bat God 
you see, there him. And 
those gentlemen in London were not aware of the impor- 
tance ot the service which they had rendered. Some of 
them in Heaven since then may have met my grand 
father, and he has tuld them about the cow. I 
don't see why not. P one of the of Heaven 
will be to find out what good, unknown 7288 
has resulted from what we have done here. Why 

it not be mentioned by the saints in Heaven, when it was 
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in their enthusiasm, whether he thought Mr 
Morley would submit to be chaired through the 
town. The inspiration which these visitors had 
given to him and his had been of very 
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r. Morley could 
they could do a little mare for the Home 
sionary Society. They must do as the men in 
i ight to 


thusiastic 


The Rev. Dr. Morrar, who was received with 
applanse, 
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moved the next resolution: 
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been held without 
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The Rev. W. Brapxw closed the meeting with 
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COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
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te 


Hl 


annual meeting of this society 
Chapel on Thursday 


t 
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The thi i 
was held at the 


Spicer, who had been 


31 


preside in 


accident, the chat 


1 
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chairman of the 


iit of the li 


for them to 
God, having been sung, and prayer offered 
Barfield, 


to do, and it was ( 
endeavour by all means in their 
forth their love to the Saviour, by feeling sym- 


pathy and making sacrifices for their fellow-men. 


) 

The Rev. J. Evans, of Carmarthen, in s¢ 
the resolution, said the Gospel was a power in Wa 
y, for it was one of the most evangelical 
How was it brought to 


; 


countries under the sun. 


We fearlessly affirm it was not accomplished by State 
aid or Parliamen machi is fo 


As far as the evan- 
concerned, we emphaticaliy tell 
ds off! leave it alone mind your owa 
Were Wales left to the 
Establishmont it would doubtless 
, to a large extent, in the iron grasp of P 1 
Did time allow I could produce facts in proof 
. Some one has said “the late 
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receive the announcement of 
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him to the 
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the whole term of its 
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ren at home. 
He took an active part in the deliberation of the com- 


mittee, aiding in the seléction of ministers, 
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ifferent spheres of 


advice with regard to the claims of d 


many have had, that the 
of our work in strengthening causes 
in some of these places, a small 


street, and per 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE NONCONFORMIST. May 20, 1874. 
n * ‘ = — — - ______ *_— — 
of their on toe conde „ 
0 wee Ee Oe Chris- tale ee — — Rp ym of 
entreat them not to Foret the importance 
labour for many years iy a vain, der he 
believed they & mi 2 work to do, and that 
they would be ul Y successful. (Cheers.) 


The Rev. 8. Pearsox, M. A., of Liverpool, moved 
the second resolution, as follows: 


y 
w ble emigration thither, and 
they would have to overtake the new settlers, and 


he 
ive a rtion of the f 
8 y gi large propo why unds 


The Rev. A. Hannay proposed a vote of thanks 
to the chairman and speakers, and ccncluded the 
the | meeting by pronouncing the benediction. 


The Times understands that the Bishop of St. 
David's contemplates resigning his see from ill- 
health. He was consecrated in 1840. 


University oy Loxpoy.—The following is a list 


Allusion had é founder 


ristian 
Society. Whatever they might hear of a political 
colonisation, there was a relation which should ever 
bind the colonies to — —. and that was the 
bond of Christian brotherhood. In proportion as 
they realised that view, and appreci its vast- 
ness, would they give their 12 to that society. 
It was a sad fact, that — rl 
Britain go forth carrying the of civilisation | mi e felt that society should have 
and Christianity, they often drop both. One of tional body. If they 
the most melancholy histories that could be written, tional churches in of the candidates who have passed the recent general 
would be the history of colonisation. That im- they would see that they had not the | *amination for women :— 
posed upon them the duty of making all their t to have. They had had to | _ Howours Division :—Alice Gardner, private study; 
colonisation societies not only associations for the establishment principle there as Ellen Martha Watson, private study. 
promotion of trade, or for increasing the political It was a source of satisfaction to „ sr Division :—Fanny ee eee College ; 
greatness of the empire, but also iations for | them to know that that day was passing away from pe bo Heming, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; Kate 
carrying out those blessings of Christianity and | the colonies, and that its shadow was also passing | Q4f%* King, private study ; Ada Leech, Ladies 
civilisation which they themselves enjoyed. from the mother country. The Wesleyans were | study: Kate — TER. wot A — — 7 vate 
And there were many colonies which needed | often the 1 of other Christian bodies, and in Eliacbeth Verrall Ladies’ Colles y Chaltenhen’ ian 
such influences. Looking at Queensland, how | Victoria they outnumbered all other bodies. Szcomp Division ; Sophia Mildred Du Pre. Lades 
much, it might be asked, had Christianity; The Rev. Dr. WX, of Montreal, seconded | College, Cheltenham 5 Annie Margaret Gibbs, Lad os 
done for the abolition of Polynesian slavery ? | the resolution, and gave some interesting particulars | College, Cheltenham. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. | THE CHRISTIAN HYMNAL. . 


— 
First-Class Subscription, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 500 HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH AND HOME. 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Commencing at any date. | Ruby Edition, price One Penny, sewed. 
3 Bourgeois Edition, price Sixpence, limp cloth. 
*.* The Library Messengers call 8 * hooks at p Pica Edition, price One Shilling, limp cloth. 
Residences om every —_ cos “A ve collection, made with t taste and liberali f feeling. All the f 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. are neat aad early printed, but the barge fort ie fo every way — — ey 


Prospectuses Postage free on application. ‘‘ A marvel of cheapness, The selection comprises some of the sweetest and choicest of modern 


hymns, and the arrangement is admirably made.”—The Christian Age. 
The compilation is indeed an admirable one, selected and arranged with painstaking care and 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED on LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses Postage: free on application. judgment, and the price will admit of its use and, what is of some moment, even personal posses- 
8 888 _sion, by the very poorest.— The Baptist. 
HEA . | A Liberal Reducti 
Bee MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MAY. | Seelen and — mt — 4 Congregations. 
New Edition, now ready, Postage free on application, 7 post — Se application. * 
Publishing monthly, crown gvo. in wrapper, price 8d., post free. Crown bvo, 5s., free, 

„Al the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MU DIE’S EXPOSITORY LECTURES on the | ETERNAL LIFE: 1 ot and in 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 1 to the HEBREWS. By the Rev. A. Saruin, Possession. By Rev. Joux Granmax, N. S. W. 
possible delay, by all Subseribers to * hel . “We thank Mr. Graham for his wales, Gnd Rape Se 

gMUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, * Svar to Ge religious — stimulating | acceptance and usefulness may meet his ishes.— 
. Preacher’s Lantern. 


MANCHESTER. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), Eighth Edition, pp. 1,040, cloth, 9s., post free. 


New Oxvorp-street, Lon vox. STUDIES for the PULPIT: Containing more than Three Hundred 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. | Sermons and Outlines with Biblical Illustrations, Counsels for Preachers, &c. 
| The volume will be greatly helpful. ”_ Study. 


WORKS BY REV. DR. NICHOLAS, MA, FG. S., ee , 
BRITISH ETHNOLOGY. | Addresses itself to a large class, and meets their wants.”—Nonconformist. 


Just published io Gro, cloth, 584 pp Fourth Edition, LO 
pe 0 80, clo 1 N DON: JOHN F. SHAW & co., 48, PATERNOSTER ROW, E. C. 


HE PEDIGREE of the ENGLISH PEOPLE: 


2 “PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


Britain from the Earliest Times, with especial reference to CONTAINING 
the Incorporation of the Celtic Aborigines. Five M 
and Diagreme, and complete Index. — ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
Jongmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 


In Two Vols., super royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, pp. 962, price £3 3s. ' As 1g con p 

NNALS and ANTIQUITIES of the CON. Mini : : os ee ae an ee 
A TIES and FAMILLES of WALES. Containing 
Political History, Genealogy, Antiquities, Ieraldry, &e., “PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
* eye e edle 180 | States, Canada, and the West Indica” 


whole 
sions, Seals, 
Upwards of Four Hundred and Pounds have been distributed this to 
Longmans, Green, aud Co., Paternoster-row. I, 1— year by grants 
Now published, vo, pp. 252, cloth, 3s. 6d. Applications to participate in the prefits must be made to the Trustees. 
the Published Works of Unitarian Writers. 


— — — giad to receive { ‘eae — of canes of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
rom a a copy of a new one 
FOR THE UNIVERSITY 1.OCAL EXAMINATIONS 2 — — — ta 2 — have controlled the welection.T— Nonconformiat. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. of 


> 


—we find an 


OME and CLASS BOOK of ARITHMETICAL many more to enjoy the 
QUESTIONS, By Joun Stewart. or their enter prisiuz 
extensive... . 


ConTAINING — 
Part I. Exam under the several Rules. 
Part II. Five Grades of Miscellaneous Examples, 
Part ILI, Short Examination Papers. 
C. Bean, 81, New North-roed, Hoxton, London. 


and e variety of bindi moderate 
had at EIGHTPENC Und nal title-pages if 


Pablished for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. O. 


FOR THE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATION. 


Price 4d. Specimen will be forwarded on ipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O, order 
UMMARY of WHATELEY’S CHRISTIAN | Prospectuses, with fall particulars, sent on application 
EVIDENCES. By Joun Srewaar. Budge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 
1 the ey — are appended Twelve Years’ Cambridge — — — 
xamination Papers, Published by Wu Rovzer Wriicox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street. and Printed by Roszat Kixasrox Bust, 


C. Bean, 81, New North-road, Hoxton, London. Wine Office Co: t, Fleet Street, London — Wednesday. May 20, 1874. 


